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OPENWAY 

CHAPTER  I 
The  Boy. 

IT  was  twilight  in  Openway.  The  blue 
smoke  from  the  clearing  fires  twisted 
straight  upward  through  the  thin  air 
like  marble  pillars,  as  if  to  support  the  crim- 
son-flecked dome  above.  The  air  was  preg- 
nant with  the  scents  of  burning  roots  and 
drowsy  wood  violets.  A  white  mist  hung 
low  above  the  brown  loam  of  the  newly- 
cleared  fields  of  the  stumpy  open,  deepening 
to  crimson  as  it  lifted  above  the  great  roof 
of  the  forest  which  bounded  the  crude  farms 
of  the  settlers  on  three  sides.  Beyond  the 
forest  nestled  the  big  shallows  of  Rond  Eau 
Bay,  rush-lined  and  reed-studded  and  glori- 
ously beautiful  now  in  the  clutching  fingers 
of  dying  sunset. 

Far  back  in  the  stumpy  fallow  of  one  of 
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these  partly  cleared  farms,  a  boy  sat  on  a 
stump  and  watched  the  sunset  spill  her 
spray  of  gold  and  amethyst  across  the  world 
of  wood  and  water.  He  was  a  small  boy 
with  grave  face  and  wide  brown  eyes,  and 
as  he  sat  immoveable  on  his  perch,  his  slight 
figure,  clad  in  gray  home-spun,  blended  har- 
moniously with  the  gray  bark  of  the  stump 
and  the  blue-gray  thicket  of  birch  behind 
him. 

His  face  rested  on  his  hands,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  As  he  watched  the  red  lights 
weave  above  the  tree  tops  and  dip  above  the 
distant  bay  waters,  his  long  lashes  scarcely 
moved.  He  might  have  been  a  figure  of 
stone  for  all  the  signs  of  animation  he  gave. 
Not  until  the  last  rose  tint  of  day  had  pas- 
sed from  sky  and  woodland  did  he  lift  his 
head.  Then  quietly  he  slid  from  the  stump 
and  passed  silently  across  the  darkening 
fallow. 

Suddenly  from  his  lips  went  forth  a  low, 
melodious  whistle,  the  soft  'Svhirt-o-whirt" 
of  the  quail,  and  from  the  far  side  of  the 
fallow  along  the  shaggy  line  fence  there 
came  an  answering  call. 
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Two  or  three  times  the  boy  repeated  the 
whistle,  each  time  being  answered  by  the 
huddling  covey,  seeking  their  roosting 
place;  then  he  continued  his  way  towards 
the  twisting  cow-track  along  which  the 
cattle  were  straying  tardily  homeward. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  the 
track  and  a  few  yellow  stars  were  blinking 
hazily  through  the  sweet-smelling  land" 
mists.  Far  back  of  him  stretched  the  world 
of  the  big  woods. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  turned 
to  the,  to  him,  ever  wonderful,  ever  mysteri- 
ous shag-land,  from  whose  impenetrable 
shadows  came  the  voices  of  the  wild  things. 

He  loved  this  big  forest.  He  had  been 
born  in  it,  and  the  mysteries  that  lurked  in 
its  green  aisles,  sweeping  uplands  and 
shaggy  swales  were  every-day  lessons  which 
he  was  oddly  fitted  to  learn  quickly.  During 
his  twelve  years  of  life  he  had  already  learn- 
ed much;  and  every  day  he  was  learning 
more. 

To  him  every  wild  thing  that  lived  and 
breathed  was  a  wonderful  thing,  and  he 
loved  to  probe  further  into  the  realm  of 
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Shag-land,  and  study  the  lives  of  its  feath- 
ered and  furred  denizens. 

When  at  last  he  turned  from  gazing 
pensively  across  the  shadow-enwrapped 
forest,  he  walked  with  slow  gait  down  the 
cow-path,  twisting  gray- white  through  the 
early  gloom  toward  the  low  log  building 
from  whose  small  windows  the  yellow 
candle-light  was  already  blinking.  This  was 
the  boy's  home ;  in  Openway  there  were  some 
seven  or  eight  other  homes  built  much  after 
its  style.  These  the  early  settlers  of  Open- 
way  had  thrown  together  one  after  the  other 
as  fast  as  brawny  arms  could  cut  and  trim 
the  long  logs,  and  panting  oxen  haul  the  tim- 
bers to  the  elevations  chosen  for  the  home- 
sites. 

The  cows  which  had  loitered  along  the 
way,  throwing  back  their  heads  to  strike  at 
the  clustering  deer-flies  and  emitting  gasps 
of  clovery  fragrant  breath  in  the  effort  to 
reach  their  tormentors,  sipping  a  swallow  of 
water  from  the  brook  here,  plucking  up  a 
juicy  mouthful  of  grass  there,  quickened 
their  pace  as  a  woman's  voice  came  ringing 
down  through  the  dusk. 
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' '  Coo-Boss,  Coo-Boss,  Coo-Boss ! ' ;  At  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  fat  old  leader  of  the 
herd  lifting  her  head,  sent  a  soft  "moo-oo" 
in  answer;  then,  with  swinging,  loudly- 
clamoring  bell,  she  broke  into  a  trot,  the 
others  following  her  example,  all  with  the 
exception  of  a  headstrong  lagging  yearling 
heifer  who  was  busy  fighting  mosquitoes. 

To  the  boy,  trailing  behind,  the  actions  of 
the  yearling  were  perfectly  obvious.  She 
was  foxing  a  little,  her  intention  being  to 
loiter  in  the  rear  until  the  other  cattle  were 
a  safe  distance  away  and  then  turn  and  seek 
out  again  the  seductive  brush  of  the  back 
slashing,  where  she  might  roam,  and  feed, 
and  scrape  the  troublesome  flies  away  to  her 
heart's  content. 

A  hard  clod,  picked  up  from  the  cow-track 
and  hurled  with  precision,  changed  the  red 
heifer's  intentions,  however,  and  accelerated 
her  movements  in  the  right  direction;  for 
with  a  loud  bawl  and  a  shake  of  her  stubby- 
horned  head,  she  plunged  forward  and  join- 
ed the  herd  as  they  stepped  above  the  lower 
bar  of  the  high  pole  fence  surrounding  the 
barnyard. 
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"You,  Bennie!"  called  a  woman's  voice, 
querulously,  "don't  you  know  that  supper's 
all  over  and  we've  been  a-waitin'  for  these 
cows  ?    What 's  kept  you,  anyway  1 ' ' 

Perhaps  his  mother  was  used  to  asking 
questions  of  Bennie  without  receiving  an 
answer  or  perhaps  the  work  in  hand  de- 
manded her  instant  attention,  for,  withoul 
so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  boy  who  slowlj 
proceeded  to  put  up  the  bars,  she  rammed  e 
bony  thumb  into  the  flank  of  the  patient  bell 
cow  and  with  a  "Hi'st  there,  you  Cherry!' 
sat  down  on  a  stool  and  preceeded  to  "do  th 
milkin'  ".  The  boy  climbed  up  on  the  fence 
and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  foaming 
milk  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  pail.  Far  dowi 
in  the  marsh-lands  sounded  the  quack  o: 
feeding  black  ducks  and  from  the  open  shal 
lows  the  long  wail  of  a  pair  of  fish-eating 
loons  drifted  up  on  the  still  air. 

Back  in  the  deep  woods  the  night  roamer 
were  also  voicing  their  joy  as  they  stalke( 
the  shadowy  hunting  grounds.  The  shrill 
almost  human  voice  of  the  lynx  came  f  ainth 
from  the  far  distant  swale,  the  sharp  bar] 
of  the  prowling  fox  sounded  from  the  up 
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lands  not  far  away,  and  the  owl's  muffled 
hoot  came  wavering  across  the  beech-ridge. 

The  boy,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  was  listen- 
ing to  the  calls  of  the  food-seekers  when  his 
mother,  the  "milkin'  and  the  strippin'  "  of 
the  bell-cow  over,  stood  up  and  observed  him 
sitting  there. 

' 'Don't  you  want  no  supper?"  she  asked, 
crossly. 

" There  ain't  no  hurry,"  he  answered. 
"I'd  rather  wait  out  here  with  you,  ma." 

"Then  you  get  a  wisp  of  straw  and  brush 
old  Brin,  here,  while  I  milk  her;  she  don't 
give  more'n  a  cupful,  and  I  do  say  as  she's 
the  most  nocount  cow  we  own.  She'll  kick 
the  pail  over  if  we  don't  humor  her  'bout  the 
flies.  I  declar  they  be  awful  bad  to-night; 
must  be  goin'  to  rain." 

"I  heard  the  rain-crows  callin'  down  in 
the  bush,"  said  the  boy,  taking  his  stand  be- 
side the  fretful  Brindle.  "I  heard  them  a- 
callin'  to  one  another  down  there,  and  I  saw 
two  cranes  flyin'  east.  Them's  both  sure 
signs  of  rain." 

"Humph!  Little  faith  I  put  in  them 
signs,"  snorted  the  woman.     "When  it's 
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goin'  to  rain  it's  goin'  to  rain  and  all  the 
rain-crows  and  cranes  in  this  country  can't 
make  it  do  it  sooner  than  it  wants  to.  Best 
brush  the  critter's  neck,  Bennie,"  she 
admonished.  " She's  gettin'  fretful  ag'in. 
I  kin  feel  her  right  hind  leg  twitchin'  for  a 
lambaste  at  this  here  pail.  My  gracious, 
but  it  would  be  too  bad  to  spill  all  this 
milk!" 

The  boy  brushed  on,  scattering  a  bunch  of 
greedy  deer  flies  from  side  and  leg,  wind- 
ing away  a  troup  of  vicious  mosquitoes  from 
the  cow's  neck,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
smack  a  greedy  one  feeding  on  his  own 
anatomy,  but  all  the  while  his  heart  and  soul 
were  far  down  in  the  mysterious  Shagland 
where  the  night  roamers  were  feedine;  and 
living  their  wild  lives  to  the  full  of  content- 
ment. 

The  milking  over,  he  opened  the  yard  gate 
which,  after  his  mother,  carried  the  foam- 
ing pails  of  milk  through,  he  closed 
again,  twisting  its  wire  fastener  securely. 
Then  he  trailed  slowly  across  to  the  log 
cabin  and  filling  the  wooden  wash-basin 
from  the  cistern  put  it  on  the  block  in  the 
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glow  of  the  candle-light  streaming  through 
the  window,  after  which  he  proceeded  with 
many  grunts  and  puffs  to  wash  his  hands 
and  face. 

The  pungent  smoke  of  a  mosquito  smudge 
drifted  to  him  from  the  back  yard  and  made 
his  eyes  and  throat  smart  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  used  to  smudges,  and  with  a  gasp 
of  relief  he  entered  the  house  and  sat  down 
at  a  table  upon  which  the  supper  dishes 
still  rested.  Then,  with  his  mind  still  on  the 
voicing  roamers  of  the  forest,  he  proceeded 
to  eat  heartily  of  coarse  bread,  yellow  butter 
and  cold  fried  pork. 

As  he  pushed  ba^k  his  chair  from  the 
table,  his  mother  came  into  the  room,  the  big 
milk-strainer  in  one  hand  and  a  pail  of 
spring  water  in  the  other.  She  was  a  tall, 
angular  woman  with  a  thin  face  streaked 
with  little  fret-lines  on  forehead  and  mouth- 
corners.  Her  eyes  were  big,  brown  like  the 
boy's,  and  the  softness  in  them  as  she  turned 
them  upon  him  now,  belied  the  sternness  of 
her  voice  as  she  said : 

"Don't  you  think  you  orter  be  helpin' 
your  dad  with  the  stick  pickin'  on  the  new 
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land  'stead  of  roamin'  like  you  do  half  the 
time  in  the  woods  and  wearin'  out  your 
clothes  %  You're  big  enough  now  to  be  some 
help  to  him  on  the  land,  and  I  do  declare  he 
has  enough  to  do  with  the  ploughin'  and  the 
seedin'  and  the  cultivatin'  to  keep  two  ordin- 
ary men  busy.  No  one  but  your  dad  could 
do  all  that  he  does,  and  I  do  say,  Bennie,  as 
you  orter  do  more  towards  helpin'  him." 

The  boy  smiled. 

"I'm  willin'  enough  to  work,  dad  knows 
that,  ma",  he  said,  "and  I  do  want  to  help 
dad  all  I  kin,  but  it  don't  seem  as  I'm  much 
good  at  the  kind  of  work  there's  to  do  here. 
I  start  out  all  right  and  I  think  I'm  goin'  to 
get  through  quite  a  lot  of  work,  but  first 
thing  I  know  I'm  standin'  still  smellin'  the 
breeze  or  roamin'  off  to  hunt  some  new 
f angled  bird's  nest.  Dad  says  I'm  no  good 
to  him,  and  I  guess  I  ain't," 

"Might  be  you'd  be  all  right  if  you  work- 
ed along  with  your  pa",  the  mother  sug- 
gested hopefully. 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 
'Me  and  pa  have  tried  pickin'  up  and 
ditchin'  and  seedin'  together  and  I  guess  he 
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could  get  more  work  done  by  himself  all 
right.  Pa  is  not  much  mor'n  a  boy  himself 
and  when  we  get  talkin '  about  the  birds  and 
things  we  sort  of  forget  to  work,  and  afore 
we  know  it,  it's  come  sun-down  and  nuthin' 
much  done.  Taint  that  I  don't  want  to 
work,  ma,  honest  it  ain't  that.  I  do  want  to 
help  dad  and  I'm  goin'  to  try  harder  than 
ever  to  do  jit.  Trouble  with  me  is",  he 
frowned,  "I  don't  fit  the  clearin'.  Take  me 
in  the  woods,  now — " 

He  looked  up,  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  the 
mother's  stern  face  softened.  She  turned 
and  began  adjusting  the  kettles  hanging  on 
the  fire  place.  When  she  turned  once  more 
towards  the  boy,  her  voice  had  lost  its  fret- 
ful tone. 

"I  guess  maybe  in  thinkin'  of  how  hard 
your  pa  works,  I  forget  that  you  are  a  help 
and  a  big  help  in  your  way,  Bennie,':'  she 
said.  "The  pelts  you  trapped  last  winter 
and  spring  brought  more  ready  money  than 
all  your  pa's  crops  put  together.  I'm  think- 
in '  if  we'd  a  got  what  all  them  mink  and  rat 
skins  was  really  worth  we'd  have  had  twice 
as  much  out  of  them  as  we  got.     Trouble  is, 
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when  we're  so  far  away  from  town  wTe  have 
to  take  whatever  the  boat  wants  to  pay,  and 
be  mighty  glad  to  get  it.  Then  ag'in  they 
charge  us  more  for  provisions  than  they 
should.  But  what  kin  we  do  ?  Here  we  are 
forty  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  town 
and  we're  right  glad  to  have  the  boat  come  in 
once  in  a  while". 

The  boy  sank  on  a  stool,  nursing  his  knee 
between  his  hands,  his  brow  puckered  in 
thought. 

"  Trapper  Bob  says  that  next  season  him 
and  me  '11  tote  our  skins  over  to  Bridgetown 
and  see  what  we  kin  get  for  them  first  hand. 
He  says  mink  ought  to  bring  at  least  four 
dollars,  and  rats  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents.  All  the  boat  pays  us  is  three  dollars 
for  prime  mink  and  eight  cents  for  rat.  It 
ain't  enough". 

The  woman  nodded  and  dried  her  hands 
on  her  apron.  Then  she  went  to  a  board  cup- 
board and  lifted  down  a  big,  brass-clamped 
Bible  from  the  topmost  shelf. 

"Your  pa  is  out  in  the  stable  fixin'  up  the 
ox  stall",  she  said,  "and  you  look  as  though 
you  ought  to  go  to  bed,  so  I'll  try  and  give 
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you  your  readin'  lesson  myself;  what 
chapter  will  we  read,  Bennie."? 

The  boy  yawned.  "Any  of  'em,  ma;  so 
long's  its  short." 

Over  in  a  corner  of  the  big  room,  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  deer  skin,  was  a  husk  bed, 
waiting  for  him  to  stretch  his  tired  form 
upon  it;  and  Bennie  was  weary,  with  the 
wholesome  weariness  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Line  Fence. 

^HERE  were  seven  families,  in  all,  in 
Openway,  seven  cabins,  seven  big  log 
stables,  and  seven  rough,  stumpy 
farms  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent. 

The  settlement  rested  in  the  hardwood 
forest  on  the  northern  shore  of  Rond  Eau 
Bay,  Kent  County,  Ontario.  Once  a  month 
a  schooner  from  Sandwich,  sixty  miles  south 
of  the  Settlement,  sailed  up  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  natural  harbor  of  the  narrows, 
across  Rond  Eau  Bay  to  Openway.  She 
brought  the  settlers  provisions  in  exchange 
for  grain  and  furs. 

"Land-clearin'  '  or  "bush-whackin'  '  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called  was  extremelv 
hard  and  tedious  work  in  those  old  davs. 
The  cross-cut  saw  was  then  unknown,  and 
giant  trees  had  to  be  severed  and  felled  with 
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the  axe  alone.  Even  to  this  day,  through- 
out the  fertile  district  now  known  as  the 
garden  of  Ontario,  the  great  stumps  of  black 
walnut,  oak  and  beech  still  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  the  patience,  strength  and  en- 
durance of  those  hardy  early  settlers. 

Openway  was  fifteen  years  old,  three 
years  older  than  Bennie,  who  had  known  no 
other  world  save  the  tangle  of  silence, 
beauty  and  mystery.  There  were  other 
boys  in  the  settlement,  but  they  were  years 
older  or  years  younger  than  Bennie ;  conse- 
quently the  boy  sought  companionship  a- 
mong  the  wild  things  of  Shagland. 

Trapper  Bob,  whom  Bennie  had  always 
known,  and  who  trapped  and  hunted  for  a 
living,  learning  that  the  lad  loved  the  forest 
better  than  the  land,  taught  him  much  of  the 
wood  lore  he  himself  knew  so  well,  and  from 
the  time  Bennie  was  able  to  accompany  him, 
took  him  on  long  tramps  through  the  Shag- 
land.  He  taught  Bennie  to  shoot,  to  fish,  to 
set  a  trap  and  stretch  a  green  hide.  But  to 
the  grizzled  old  trapper  the  boy  had  always 
been  more  or  less  an  enigma.  He  never  kill- 
ed the  wild  things  for  the  mere  love  of  kil- 
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ling,  rather  did  he  sympathize  with  and  pro- 
tect the  marsh  and  wood  creatures,  which 
Trapper  Bob  contended  were  placed  in  the 
world  solely  for  the  benefit  and  sport  of  man. 

The  trapper  had  hoped  that  when  Bennie 
grew  older  his  foolish  sentiment  would  leave 
him  and  he  would  grow  calloused  enough  to 
''take  bird  or  pelt"  whenever  opportunity 
presented  itself,  instead  of  "makin'  friends 
with  every  tarnation  varmint  of  th'  bush 
and  swale. ' ' 

So  the  old  man,  who  loved  the  boy,  pos- 
sessed his  soul  with  infinite  patience  and  for 
a  long  time  offered  no  interference  to  Ben- 
nie's  "plum  foolishness  in  wantin'  ter  per- 
tect  the  wild  things",  beyond  an  occasional 
growl  or  protrusion  of  the  stubbled  jaw 
when  the  boy  told  him  of  an  owl's  nest  he 
had  discovered  in  the  copse  by  Shagland 
Creek,  or  the  family  of  weasels  he  had  found 
in  the  swale,  or  the  crow's  nest  for  a  peep 
into  which  he  had  climbed  the  tall  ash  tree. 

"What  did  you  find  in  that  owl's  nest?" 
the  old  man  would  ask  gruffly. 

"Three  leetle  fuzzy  owls",  Bennie  would 
answer,  "Leetle  birds  that  looked  as  though 
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they  were  half  kitten,  with  their  wee  ears 
stickin'  up  and  their  yeller  eyes  blinkin'  at 
me,  Bob". 

"Humph!"  And  the  old  man  would  sit 
down,  smoke  his  clay  pipe  thoughtfully  and 
look  across  to  the  pole  chicken-pen  which  he 
had  built  purposely  to  protect  his  precious 
brood  against  owls,  and  from  it  to  the  vine- 
covered  line  fence,  stretching  like  a  green 
ribbon  across  the  brown  face  of  the  cleared 
land. 

The  line  fence  was  long  and  crooked,  and 
vine-covered  from  end  to  end.  It  ran  from 
the  yellow  bay  shallows  far  back  into  the 
hardwood  forest.  Along  it,  every  here  and 
there,  stood  some  giant  trees  that  the  hand 
of  the  early  settler  had  spared,  and  at  inter- 
vals along  its  entire  length  rested  a  veritable 
bower  of  wild  grape  vine,  sumach  clumps 
and  wild  hazel-nut  bushes. 

Any  wild  thing  that  nested,  lived  or  sought 
shelter  along  this  shaggy  fence  was  exempt 
from  harm  from  shooter,  hunter  or  trapper. 

It  was  the  unwritten  law  of  Openway — 
Bennie  who  had  not  the  slightest  compunc- 
tion in  waging  war  on  game  birds  or  fur 
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bearing  animals  during  the  open  season 
would  have  considered  the  taking  of  life,  in 
this  harbour  of  refuge,  little  short  of  mur- 
der. The  birds  and  the  animals  who  drifted 
to  its  shelter  were  his  friends;  at  least  he 
looked  upon  them  as  his  friends,  and  woe  be- 
tide the  interloper  who  dared  violate  his 
"law"  in  this  connection.  McDonald,  the 
sturdy  Scotsman  whose  farm  adjoined  that 
of  Bennie's  father,  known  in  Openway  as 
Big  Mac,  suported  the  boy  in  his  ruling,  and, 
needless  to  say,  Bennie's  father  was  agree- 
able to  have  the  bov  do  with  the  line  fence 
as  he  willed. 

So  it  was  that  the  tangled  fence  had,  ever 
since  its  building,  been  the  harbour  of  cer- 
tain of  the  upland  birds  and  animals. 

It  was  along  this  tangled  line  fence  that 
Bennie  had  learned  his  first  lessons  in  bird 
and  animal  lore. 

Here  he  had  first  seen  the  bounding,  shy 
rabbit  with  her  pop  eyes  and  long  ears,  feed- 
ing on  the  tender  clover  that  grew  between 
the  twin  populars,  and  had  learned  how  she 
built  her  home  in  the  rail-pile  and  suckled 
her  blind  young  until  they  became  swift- 
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bounding  little  miniatures  of  herself,  and 
played  at  odd  games  in  the  moonlight  for  all 
the  world  like  young  kittens. 

And  further  along  the  fence,  he  had  found 
the  nest  of  a  wood-chuck,  deep  in  a  burrow 
beneath  a  rotting  stump,  and  quite  close  to  it 
had  discovered  a  sharp-nosed  coon  mincing 
along  the  mud  margin  of  the  running  brook. 
She  fled  at  his  approach  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  after  a  while,  when  they  had  on 
several  occasions  met,  she  got  so  that  she 
paid  but  little  attention  to  Bennie.  Her 
home,  too,  was  along  the  line  fence.  It  rested 
deep  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  when  the  wild 
grapes  were  hanging  in  blue  clusters  from 
the  vines  that  twisted  about  the  stunted  oaks 
along  the  fence,  he  had  often  seen  her  young 
feeding  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 

Here,  too,  he  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  shy,  beautiful  game  bird,  the  Bob- 
White,  and  of  all  Ms  bird  friends  of  after 
years,  Bennie  remembered  always  to  give 
the  brown  quail  first  place. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  wild  game 
birds  the  boy  learned  to  understand,  and  for 
this  reason  perhaps,  and  because  he  was 
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such  a  friendly  and  audacious  fellow,  Ben- 
nie  took  a  greater  interest  in  him  than  in 
some  of  his  feathered  neighbors  of  the  field 
and  wood. 

The  first  time  Bennie  saw  him  was  on  a 
late  spring  morning  when  he  was  driving  the 
cows  down  the  long  gray  track  to  the  far 
pasture.  The  bird  sat  on  a  stump  by  the 
roadside  and  he  called,  or  rather  whistled, 
his  name  to  Bennie,  as  though  he  were  proud 
to  introduce  himself.  "Bob  White"  he 
called  shrilly,  and,  pursing  up  his  lips,  the 
boy  echoed  it  back  as  a  boy  would.  "Bob, 
Bob  White",  he  called  again,  and  once  more 
the  lad  threw  it  back  at  him,  "Bob,  Bob 
White." 

He  slipped  from  the  stump  and  glided 
through  the  rail  fence,  a  shooting  streak  of 
brown,  to  melt  with  the  brown  furrowed 
earth  of  the  field.  ' '  He  11  come  back  again ' ', 
thought  the  boy,  and  he  sat  down  by  the  road 
side  with  his  bare  feet  in  the  cool  grass  that 
bordered  the  ditch,  and  waited  an  hour  or 
more.  But  he  did  not  come  back,  not  that 
morning.  The  next  day  Bennie  saw  him 
again,  and  as  before  the  bird  whistled  his 
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name  across  to  him.  He  was  somewhere  in 
the  green,  stumpy  wheat-field,  though  Ben- 
nie  could  not  see  him.  But  when  he  whistled 
back,  "Bob  White",  the  bird  stirred  into 
view.  He  had  been  right  there,  before 
Bennie 's  eyes  all  the  time,  but  so  well  did  his 
brown  coat  blend  with  the  color  of  the  su- 
mach clump  that  the  lad  had  not  glimpsed 
him  at  all.  He  stretched  his  plump  body 
until  he  really  seemed  a  long,  slender  bird, 
and  the  slight  crest  on  his  little  head  stood 
up  and  twitched,  and  his  curved  beak  opened 
to  give  the  call  of  welcome.  It  was  a  clear, 
still  morning  and  his  voice  sounded  sharp 
and  shrill,  like  the  striking  of  metal  against 
rock,  and  for  the  first  time  Bennie  noted 
the  wildness  in  it. 

Oh,  but  he  was  a  grand  fellow  as  he  stood 
up  there  so  close  to  Bennie  that  he  could 
trace  the  delicate  lines  of  black  on  his  mot- 
tled breast  and  admire  his  throat  of  snowy 
white.  Bennie  felt  sorry  for  him  because  he 
was  alone,  and  it  did  not  seem  just  right  for 
a  bird  to  be  alone  there  in  the  open  with  the 
sun  beating  down  and  the  breeze  stirring  the 
sea  of  green  to  dipping  waves.    All  about 
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were  other  birds,  happy  and  chattering  and 
building  wonderful  nests.  Blue  birds,  hedge 
sparrows  and  robins  were  everywhere,  in 
the  greening  alders  on  the  brown  snake 
fences,  in  the  waving  trees.  Yes,  Bennie 
was  sorry  de  did  not  have  a  mate,  a  splendid 
fellow  such  as  he  surely  deserved  a  mate; 
besides,  the  lad  was  curious  to  know  what  a 
hen  quail  looked  like.     He  wanted  to  see  her. 

One  moment  later  he  did  see  her.  Long 
did  he  remember  the  manner  of  her  myster- 
ious coming  and,  unschooled  as  he  then  was 
in  the  ways  of  the  wild  things,  he  could  al- 
most believe  that  the  good  fairies  had  com- 
bined to  grant  a  bare-footed  boy  his  wish, 
for  there  she  sat,  a  demure  little  bunch  of 
brown,  close  beside  the  noble  fellow  in  the 
white  cravat.  And  she  was  exactly  like  him, 
too,  save  that  she  wore  a  narrower  collar  and 
tie  of  the  hue  of  soft  sumach  blossoms  and 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  her  mate. 

As  Bennie  watched  them  from  behind  a 
clump  of  alders,  the  cock  quail  gave  a  low 
call  and  the  two  sprang  to  air  with  a  discon- 
certing whirr  of  wings  and  sped  out  across 
the  field,  blue  white  with  the  morning  mists 
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which  the  sun  was  drawing  from  the  dew- 
drenched  sea  of  green.  The  boy  watched 
them  dip  down  and  glide,  with  set  wings,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  line  fence.  That  evening 
when  he  was  driving  home  the  cows  from  the 
pasture,  he  whistled  the  cock  quail's  name 
again  across  the  deepening  green  of  the 
wheat  field,  "Bob  White ",  and  the  bird  an- 
swered him. 

After  that  Bennie  called  him  almost  every 
morning  and  evening.  Sometimes  Bob 
White  answered,  at  other  times  Bennie  got 
no  response  at  all,  and  when  he  ceased  to 
respond  altogether  the  boy  felt  that  it  was 
safe  for  him  to  seek  those  brown  birds  out 
and  learn  where  they  had  hidden  their  nest. 
He  knew  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that  vine- 
clad  fence ;  he  wanted  to  know  where  it  was 
built,  how  it  was  built,  and  the  number  of 
eggs  that  dapper  little  hen  bird  laid. 

So  one  morning  he  crossed  the  stumpy 
field  knee  deep  in  waving  green,  and  hid  be- 
hind a  canopy  of  wild  grape  vine  that  hung 
from  a  giant  poplar  close  beside  the  fence. 
He  had  often  marked  the  cock  bird's  call, 
and  he  surmised  that  the  nest  must  be  close 
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to  where  he  was  hidden.  But,  although  he 
waited  there  an  hour  or  more,  motionless 
and  watching,  he  saw  no  sign  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
' 'Bob  White". 

He  arose  at  last  and  stretched  his  cramped 
limbs,  and,  as  he  turned,  his  eyes  grown  used 
to  the  semi-darkness  of  the  place,  caught  a 
flash  of  brown  just  beneath  the  end  of  a 
weather-beaten  rail.  It  was  the  hen  quail  on 
her  nest.  For  more  than  an  hour  Bennie 
had  been  quite  close  beside  her  and  had  not 
known  it. 

As  he  stepped  softly  forward,  she  glided 
from  the  nest,  her  feathers  rumpled  and  her 
wings  extended,  a  very  angry  and  indignant 
little  home-keeper  indeed.  Her  nest  rested 
in  a  tiny  hollow  of  the  ground  close  under- 
neath the  sheltering  rail.  Bennie  bent  and 
inspected  it  closely.  It  was  snugly  built  of 
dried  grasses  and  feathers,  and  was  lined 
with  softest  down,  which  she  no  doubt  had 
plucked  from  her  own  body.  There  were 
eight  creamy  white  eggs  in  it,  much  larger 
eggs  than  one  would  expect  a  bird  of  her 
size  to  lay.  The  boy  examined  them  very 
closely,  being  careful  not  to  touch  them,  then 
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he  slipped  back  behind  his  sheltering  vine. 
Through  a  chink  in  the  vines  he  watched  the 
nest,  and  by  and  by,  he  saw  the  bird  grow 
out  of  the  shadows  and  settle  down  upon  it. 
Bennie  wondered  where  the  gallant  cock 
bird  was.  He  longed  to  see  him  again,  but 
although  he  waited  another  hour  in  hopes 
that  Bob  White  would  show  himself,  he 
waited  and  watched  in  vain.  Nor  did  he  see 
him  at  all  again  during  the  interesting  days 
that  followed. 

When  next  Bennie  visited  the  nest  in  the 
old  line  fence,  there  were  fourteen  eggs  in  it. 
Of  course,  the  hen  quail  was  on  the  nest  and 
the  boy  thought  her  bright  little  eyes  must 
have  espied  him  from  the  time  he  started  to 
tip  toe  into  her  domain,  for  her  plump  body 
flattened  and  her  neck  and  back  feathers 
stood  up  like  the  bristles  of  an  angry  dog. 
At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  she  intuit- 
ively knew  that  he  meant  her  no  harm,  for 
not  until  he  had  approached  close  and  bent 
over  her,  did  she  flutter  from  the  nest.  She 
was  very  angry  and  scolded  him  with  plain- 
tive little  calls  as  she  scurried  away.  He 
counted  the  eggs  and  stepped  back  behind 
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the  vine.  Scarcely  had  he  gotten  under 
cover  before  she  came  gliding  back  to  her 
nest. 

Nearly  every  day,  after  that,  Bennie  vis- 
ited the  brooding  quail.  She  grew  accus- 
tomed to  his  presence,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  him  at  last,  so  busy  was  she  in  warming 
those  eggs  to  life.  One  day,  as  he  lay  watch- 
ing her  through  the  vines  she  slipped  from 
the  nest  for  a  few  moments  to  feed.  It  was 
then  that  the  boy  learned  with  what  wonder- 
ful instinct  she  had  chosen  her  nesting  place. 
To  the  left  of  it,  in  a  tiny  ravine,  gushed  a 
little  spring,  about  which  tender  grass  and 
rag-weed  grew  in  profusion.  Down  to  this 
feeding-ground  she  darted,  and  up  and  down 
her  pretty  head  flashed  as  she  swallowed  her 
morning  drink.  Then  back  along  the  sun- 
veined  upland  she  came,  reaching  for  a  ten- 
der grass-shoot  here,  plucking  up  a  sweet 
morsel  there,  feeding  eagerly,  frantically, 
and  working  always  toward  her  home  be- 
neath the  weather-beaten  rail. 

Sometimes,  too,  Bennie  watched  her  turn- 
ing the  eggs  in  that  soft  nest,  whispering  to 
them  the  while  a  little  wild  chatter,  crooning 
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to  them,  all  her  mother  instinct  already  alive 
for  the  welfare  of  those  wee  waking  lives 
within  them.  By  this  time  the  eggs  had  lost 
their  creamy  whiteness  and  had  taken  on  a 
waxy  yellow  color,  and  during  his  regular 
morning  vigil  Bennie  noticed  that  she  left 
the  nest  less  frequently  than  heretofore.  He 
did  not  know  which  of  them,  the  little  brown 
quail  or  himself,  was  most  anxious  to  see 
those  eggs  break  into  life.  He  felt  that  when 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  he  would  have  fine 
times  bending  above  the  blind  sprawling 
baby  birds  and  studying  them.  Of  course, 
he  reasoned  that  they  would  be  as  other  baby 
birds  he  had  known,  helpless,  red-skinned 
little  squeekers,  who  must  remain  snugly  at 
home  until  nature  put  a  cloak  of  feathers  on 
their  wrinkled  bodies  and  opened  their  red 
streaks  of  eyes.  But,  at  this  time  Bennie 
did  not  know  a  very  great  deal  about  young, 
wild-game  birds.  He  was  only  nine  years 
old  and  had  much  to  learn  concerning  them. 
One  day  he  saw  the  old  bird  do  a  very 
strange  thing.  A  little  gray  rabbit,  whose 
home,  no  doubt,  was  somewhere  close  at 
hand,  beneath  a  jam-pile  in  the  line  fence, 
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came  hopping  along  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wild  grape-vine.  He  was  about  a  quarter 
grown,  and  Bennie  knew  by  the  way  he  was 
enjoying  himself  that  he  had  slipped  from 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  his  mother,  to  scam- 
per in  forbidden  fields.  He  passed  so  close 
to  the  brooding  quail  that  his  gray  fur  must 
have  brushed  her  head.  Bennie  held  his 
breath,  for  he  fully  expected  that  indiscreet 
baby  bunny  to  be  soundly  chastised  for  his 
impudence.  But  she  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  him,  although  he  paused  close 
beside  her  to  nibble  at  a  green  leaf  almost 
above  her.  Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  in 
the  thicket  beyond  when  a  white-breasted 
red  squirrel  came  bounding  across  the  little 
open.  He  was  not  heading  directly  for  the 
nest,  his  objective  point  being,  no  doubt,  the 
big  poplar  on  the  right  of  it.  But,  like  a 
flash,  the  bird  was  off  her  nest,  and  before 
the  noted  little  terror  of  all  nesting  birds 
had  time  to  scamper  back  to  cover,  she  had 
struck  him  with  her  sinewy  wings  and  sent 
him  sprawling.  Twice  in  the  darkness  of 
the  trailing  vines,  Bennie  heard  him  squeal 
as  she  struck  him  again.     Then  she  came 
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back,  clucking  angrily,  neck  feathers  erect 
and  wings  drooping. 

One  morning  Bennie  visited  the  nest  and 
found  it  empty.  A  few  yellow  egg-shells  lay 
scattered  about,  and  the  sight  saddened  the 
boy,  because  he  thought  that  some  sneaking 
fox  or  skunk  must  have  destroyed  those  eggs 
which  he  had  watched  only  a  little  less  dili- 
gently than  had  the  brooding  quail,  herself. 
But  as  he  turned  away  to  seek  once  more  the 
twisting  cow-tracks  and  gather  in  his  stray- 
ing charges,  he  heard  a  soft  little  call  which 
he  had  learned  to  know,  and  peering  through 
the  network  of  vines  he  saw  a  sight  that 
gladdened  his  heart. 

There,  in  plain  view  on  the  green  bank  of 
the  stream,  was  his  little  brown  nester  and 
all  about  her  ran  and  tumbled  little  quail 
chicks.  Beautiful  little  atoms  of  life  and 
activity  they  seemed,  with  their  big  black 
eyes  and  their  striped  backs.  On  some  of 
them  the  shell  still  adhered,  but  they  all 
seemed  glad  at  the  sight  of  the  big  world,  as 
in  and  out  among  the  grass  clumps  and 
weeds  they  darted  like  wisps  of  misty  light. 

And  as  he  watched,  Bennie 's  wonder  grew, 
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for  the  mother  bird  gave  a  low  call,  such  as 
the  boy  had  never  heard  her  give  before,  and 
out  from  a  distant  clump  of  brush  strutted 
his  lordship, ' '  B  ob  White '  \  That  audacious 
fellow  came  proudly  forward  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  young  bevy  just  as  though  he 
had  done  all  the  work  instead  of  his  happy 
brown  mate,  and  together  they  marshalled 
the  wee  new-comers  and  led  them  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  vine-covered  fence. 


CHAPTER  III 
Trapper  Bob. 

BOB  DOLSON,  the  grizzled  old  trapper, 
whose  cabin  rested  in  a  grove  of  wal- 
nuts, on  the  bank  of  the  valley  brook 
that  zig-zagged  in  and  out  like  a  silver 
thread  to  bind  the  sweeping  Shagland  to 
Openway,  had,  as  we  have  said,  taught  Ben- 
nie  much  concerning  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals. On  winter  evenings  the  old  man  and 
the  boy  would  sit  before  the  big  fire-place 
and,  with  the  crimson  flame-brushes  paint- 
ing fantastic  pictures  on  the  white-washed 
walls,  the  trapper  would  narrate  for  the 
boy's  amusement  and  edification,  strange 
incidents  concerning  the  wild  animals  and 
birds  of  the  kingdom. 

In  most  matters  young  Bennie  and  his 
aged  friend  agreed  perfectly,  but  there 
were  a  few  points  upon  which  they  did  not 
agree.    For  instance,  Trapper  Bob  could  not 
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understand  Bennie's  broad  sympathies  for 
the  roamers  of  Shagland  any  more  than  the 
boy  could  understand  the  veteran  trapper's 
hatred  and  disdain  for  certain  of  "them 
thievin'  vermin." 

"You,  Bennie,"  the  old  man  would  say,  as 
he  plucked  a  red  coal  from  the  grate  and 
shook  it  from  calloused  hand  into  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe,  "what's  the  use  of  pertectin' 
them  birds  and  animals  like  you  do?  That 
there  line  fence  is  chock-full  of  good  meat 
fer  your  table,  quails  that  feed  themselves 
fat  on  the  wheat  and  corn  from  your  pa's 
fcrops  and  pa'tridge  that  are  so  all-fired 
sassy,  they  climb  right  up  on  a  stub  and 
scold  a  feller  fer  merely  disturbin'  them. 
That  there  fence  is  just  jam  full  of  game, 
and  you  won't  let  anybody  in  Openway  take 
so  much  as  a  bird  er  a  rabbit ;  I  can't  under- 
stan'  it  a 'tall." 

To  which  Bennie  would  reply : 

"Look  here,  Bob,  that  there  fence  ain't 
goin'  to  be  teched  by  no  man  ner  dog  so  long 
as  I  have  a  say  in  it.  If  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals feel  as  it's  their  home  and  shelter,  it's 
goin'  to  be  that.    Why,  say,  if  you  could  see 
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them  quail  and  pa'tridge  and  rabbits  and 
even  the  coons  feedin'  and  enjoyin'  life 
along  the  fence,  you'd  understand  why  I 
want  it  left  as  it  is.  There  surely  is  enough 
game  in  these  big  woods  to  do  everybody 
without  disturbin'  the  wild  things  that  make 
their  home  along  that  fence ;  why,  Bob,  they 
all  know  that  they're  safe,  too." 

"But,  s'pose,  some  day,  a  lynx  or  wildcat 
pokes  his  way  up  from  the  woods  and  squats 
along  that  fence,  what  then?  And  you'll 
find  they'll  do  it,  too,  jest  as  sure  as  shootin'. 
Wild  things  are  queer  and  they  sure  under- 
stand more  than  humans  in  some  ways. 
Like  as  not  that  fence  will  be  chock-full  of 
weasels  and  skimks,  soon  as  they  get  to 
know  how  easy  'tis  to  live  there. ' ' 

"When  that  happens,  it'll  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  start  worryin',  Bob.  As  that  line 
fence  stands,  she's  goin'  to  stand.  I'm  out 
to  take  all  the  good  meat  for  our  table  and  all 
the  good  pelts  I  kin  get,  you  know  that,  but 
I'm  not  goin'  to  have  that  fence  molested 
none;  that  settles  it." 

"All  right,"  the  old  man  would  sigh  re- 
signedly, "do  as  you  like  'bout  it,  but  I  can't 
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understand  it.  For  my  part,  I  can't  see  as 
there's  any  appreciation  whatsoever  in  any 
bird  or  wild  critter  that  I  ever  come  across, 
but  'course  I've  never  studied  'em  that  way 
much,  ner  looked  f  er  any  particular  virtues 
in  'em.  It's  their  nature  to  get  you  —  in 
some  way  or  other — if  you  don't  get  'em 
fust." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  only  point  upon  which 
the  old  trapper  and  Bennie  could  not  agree. 
In  everything  else  the  boy  took  the  old  man's 
views  of  things  as  his  own;  his  respect  for 
the  trapper's  knowledge  of  wood  lore  was 
great  indeed. 

Often  too  on  fall  and  winter  evenings 
Bennie  helped  the  trapper  skin  the  day's 
catch  from  the  traps,  and  stretched  the  green 
hides  on  pine  slabs  or  stiff  willow  boughs. 
The  walls  of  the  cabin  and  long  log  outhouse 
were  lined  with  the  "curing"  pelts  of  the 
mink,  rat,  martin,  fox,  lynx  and  wild  cat, 

During  the  summer  season  the  old  trap- 
per led  an  easy  life  working  in  the  wide  gar- 
den plot  in  the  rear  of  his  home  during  the 
day  and  spending  his  mornings  and  evenings 
fishing  with  hook  and  line  in  the  deep  waters 
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of  Shagland  creek.  Needless  to  say  Bennie 
was  often  with  him  on  his  fishing  excursions 
and  many  a  string  of  big  black  bass  did  the 
two  lure  from  the  bay  water. 

The  creek  was  wide  and  deep  and  so  clear 
that  the  knotted  twisted  lily  roots  on  its  san- 
dy bottom  could  be  easily  seen  far  in  its 
purple  depths,  gleaming  yellow  and  mottled 
like  huge  marsh-snakes  waiting  for  the  min- 
now schools  to  pass. 

Bennie  had  often  heard  Trapper  Bob 
speak  of  the  big  pike  that  made  this  wide, 
currentless  creek  his  abode,  a  veritable  king 
of  this  particular  water  realm,  just  as  Pad- 
wa  the  Lynx  was  king  of  the  tangle;  and 
one  evening  as  he  and  the  trapper  sat  in 
their  flat  bottomed  punt  fishing  for  speckled 
bass,  he  saw  the  huge  fish  for  the  first  time. 

He  came  swimming  indolently  down 
stream  close  beneath  the  surface.  The  set- 
ting sun  slanting  through  the  greening  trees 
pierced  the  yellow  water  and  its  glow 
brought  into  magnified  beauty  the  glorious 
markings  on  the  great  fish's  sides.  The  pike 
was  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  Bennie  had 
ever  seen.    He  was  over  four  feet  long  with 
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broad  body  that  tapered  gradually  from  his 
heavy,  vicious,  yellow-eyed  head  to  his  fan- 
shaped,  line-barred  tail.  As  the  man  and 
boy  watched  him,  a  school  of  small  perch 
swam  leisurely  across  his  track.  There  was 
a  great  swirl  in  the  water  and  as  the  boat 
rocked  on  the  tiny  waves,  the  big  fish  leaped 
clear  of  his  element  in  very  exuberance  of 
the  glad  tingle  of  life,  and  fell  with  a  mighty 
splash  into  the  water  again. 

Later,  on  two  other  occasions,  the  boy 
had  seen  the  big  pike  again.  Once  as  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  creek  watching  a 
mother  wood-duck  teaching  her  downy 
young  to  dive  and  feed,  and  another  time  as 
he  paddled  his  boat  across  the  creek  to 
seek  out  the  nest  of  the  wood  drake  and  his 
gray  mate. 

He  named  the  pike  "Dotgar",  on  ac- 
count of  his  beautifullv  mottled  or  dotted 
sides,  as  he  named  all  other  of  the  kings  of 
the  wooded  realm. 

The  big  fish  did  not  make  the  deep  Shag- 
land  Creek  his  home.  To  him  the  creek  was 
but  one  of  many  cool  hunting  fields  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  for  a  sea- 
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son  or  two  and  leaving,  perhaps  forever,  for 
no  reason  except  that  he  loved  change. 

The  big  pike  was  a  roamer  of  the  shallows 
where  the  lily-roots  grew  in  tangled  clumps, 
a  noser  of  the  runs  where  shoals  of  minnow- 
fish  offered  a  repast,  a  swift  runner  of  the 
deep  waters  where  other  great  fish,  with 
armed  jaws,  lay  eager  to  cope  with  him  for 
a  point  of  supremacy.  He  had  fought  many 
battles  with  many  other  fish  in  the  deep  bay 
waters,  locking  jaws  with  them  and  ripping 
them  with  his  sharp  teeth.  He  had  never 
been  bested  in  battle;  he  was  king  of  the 
creek,  the  shallows  and  the  open  waters.  He 
loved  to  bask  in  the  warm  water  close  in 
beside  the  reeds. 

Once,  while  chasing  a  shoal  of  minnows 
through  the  shallows,  a  pair  of  great  dog- 
fish, whose  home  on  the  muck-bottom  he  had 
unintentionally  disturbed,  attacked  Dotgar. 
They  were  thick-bodied,  powerful  fish  with 
short  heavy  jaws  filled  with  needle-like  teeth 
The  larger  of  the  two  slashed  the  pike  a  rip- 
ping stroke  on  the  side  before  the  hunter  was 
aware  of  his  presence,  and  the  great  fish 
sprang  into  the  air,  throwing  a  shower  of 
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shiny  scales  on  the  surface  of  the  muddy 
water.  As  he  fell  back,  his  antagonist  dart- 
ed again  upon  him.  The  pike  dived  low, 
then  raised  himself  with  a  lightening-like 
sweep  of  his  huge  fins  and  tail,  and  slashed 
once,  twice  viciously  with  his  great  jaws. 
Then  he  backed  slowly  toward  a  clump  of 
lily  roots,  with  yellow  eyes  facing  his  ene- 
mies, and  waited.  One  of  the  dog-fish  lay 
on  its  side  on  the  water's  surface.  Across 
its  cream-white  belly  was  a  ragged  gash 
from  which  part  of  its  entrails  hung.  The 
fish  was  dying. 

Its  frenzied  mate  darted  straight  upon 
Dotgar,  and  the  pike's  long  jaws  gripped 
the  shorter  ones  of  the  dog-fish  in  a  hold  that 
only  death  itself  could  loosen.  Then  the 
shallow  water  was  churned  to  a  dirty  yellow 
foam,  which  bye  and  bye  took  on  a  tinge  of 
red.  When  Dotgar  at  last  sought  the  deeper 
water  his  movements  were  unhurried.  Twice 
the  great  fish  wheeled  and  faced  the  green- 
brown  bodies  floating  on  the  water's  surface. 
But  the  dog-fish  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  indiscretion. 

Throughout  the  winter  Dotgar  kept  to 
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the  deep  waters,  feeding,  sleeping  and  living 
his  life  as  nature  prompted  him  to  live  it. 
When  spring  broke  the  ice  manacles  of  the 
bav  and  the  creek  current  bore  out  into  the 
waters  the  smell  of  earth  and  shooting  shrub 
and  sprouting  grass,  he  turned  his  nose 
landward,  moving  slowly  toward  the  creek, 
whose  current  urged  him  forward. 

At  such  times  many  others  of  his  kind 
would  be  swimming  in  the  same  direction. 
Together  they  would  enter  the  deep  waters 
of  the  creek  and  journey  on  until  the  shallow 
waters  in  the  woodnats  were  reached.  There 
they  would  separate,  and  in  twos  and  threes 
seek  out  some  sheltered  spot  in  the  warm 
water  in  which  to  make  their  spawning  beds. 

Springtime  was  always  a  glorious  play- 
time season  for  the  pike.  They  would  leap 
into  the  air  and  fall  with  mighty  splashes 
upon  the  water;  they  would  dart  and  play 
and  hide  among  the  tender  green  water- 
grasses.  Sometimes  they  would  fight  for 
the  possession  of  a  mate,  but  always  Dotgar 
was  left  to  choose  whatever  mate  he  would. 
He  was  the  king  pike  of  the  shallows  and  the 
open  waters. 
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For  three  days,  five  days,  a  week  perhaps 
Dotgar  and  his  kind  would  leap,  gambol  and 
bask  in  the  water  of  the  bush-bordered  flats, 
then  obeying  the  mysterious  summons 
breathed  them  b}^  nature,  they  would  awake 
to  action,  and  swimming  swiftly  and  low, 
seek  again  the  deep  channel  of  the  creek. 
All  throughout  the  warm  spring  night  they 
would  flash  onward  and  outward  along  the 
deep  blue  waterway,  instinctively  seeking 
once  again  the  wide,  white  home  waters  of 
the  bay.  There  was  no  playing  among  the 
mottled  school  at  this  time,  no  darting  aside 
to  explore  some  rat-run  here  or  rushy  pond 
there,  no  leaping  high  in  air  in  wild  exuber- 
ance of  spirits.  Rather  was  the  outgoing 
marked  by  a  frenzied  haste  and  a  flashing 
ahead  through  the  limpid,  star-reflecting 
water  on  spiny  fin-wings  that  fanned  swiftly 
without  sound. 

A  week  of  fasting  will  make  the  most 
timid  fish  ferocious,  and  always  after  the 
spawning  season  when  Dotgar  found  his 
hunting  ground  again  he  was  hungry  and 
vicious.  When  he  appeared  in  the  deep 
channels  smaller  fry  darted  fearfully  be- 
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neath  tangled  weed  clumps  and  hid  in  sheer 
terror  of  the  yellow-rimmed  eyes  of  him  and 
the  great  cruel  jaws  of  him,  armed  as  they 
were  with  rows  and  rows  of  long,  needle-like 
teeth. 

Always  those  staring  eyes  probed  the 
bottle-green  water  for  striped  perch  or 
juicy  shiner,  and  once,  as  the  great  pike 
swam  slowly,  hungry  and  defiant,  between 
the  green  walls  of  twisted  rice-plants,  a 
white-bellied  frog  with  golden  green  bars 
streaking  its  side,  splashed  down  on  the 
water's  surface  close  above  him.  With  a 
mighty  sweep  of  fin  and  tail  Dotgar  swept 
up  in  a  swift  rush  for  the  prize,  but  before 
he  could  reach  it  another  prowler  of  the 
water  lanes  had  claimed  it.  One  of  Dotgar 's 
enemies,  a  huge  dog-fish,  had  darted  from 
among  the  slimy  reeds  and  seized  the  frog 
in  his  strong,  heavy  jaws,  and  as  he  turned 
swiftly  to  carry  it  down  into  his  oozy  home, 
the  pike's  lance-like  teeth  met  him,  ripping 
long  jagged  lines  down  his  brown  body,  lines 
that  shimmered  through  the  yellow  water 
like  twisting,  gleaming  cotton  cords. 

But  for  some  reason  the  dog-fish  neither 
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relinquished  his  hold  nor  turned,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  give  battle  to  his  hated  enemy. 
Instead  he  leaped  high  in  the  air,  shaking 
his  great  body  in  very  terror,  then  finding 
his  element  again,  dived  deep  among  the 
growth  of  black  rushes.  He  was  fighting 
another,  a  more  fearful  though  unseen  ad- 
versary than  Dotgar. 

Backing  into  the  water  plants,  the  big 
pike  watched  the  fight.  A  long  thin  line  was 
fastened  to  the  jaw  of  the  mud  fish.  It  cut 
through  the  clouding  water  with  a  whipping 
swish,  and  it  was  drawing  the  weed  shark  up 
— up  out  of  his  native  element,  his  own 
little  world  and  kingdom — to  death.  Dotgar 
knew  what  it  all  meant.  Had  he,  too,  not 
lived  through  five  long  minutes  of  torture, 
just  what  the  dog-fish  was  living  now? 

Perhaps  he  felt  a  savage  joy  at  seeing 
the  end  of  his  ugly  rival  in  sight,  but  a 
great  fury  seemed  to  possess  him  at  thought 
of  another  killing  what  was  his  by  all  the 
laws  of  weed  and  water  to  kill.  As  he  watch- 
ed the  battle,  the  hooked  fish  turned,  and 
with  all  its  remaining  strength,  sought  des- 
perately to  dislodge  the  barbed  hook  from 
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its  jaw.  With  a  swift,  downward  movement 
it  darted  toward  a  tangled  clump  of  pond 
lily  roots,  and  as  though  divining  its  motive, 
the  pike  swept  in  and  upon  it  once  again. 

But  Dotgar,  in  his  frenzied  anger,  miscal- 
culated somewhat,  for  instead  of  severing 
the  backbone  of  the  dog-fish,  those  saw-like 
teeth  swept  just  above  the  broad  back,  meet- 
ing with  a  snap  on  that  singing  line  that  held 
his  enenry  prisoner.  The  silk  line  parted  as 
though  it  had  been  severed  by  a  knife,  and 
the  tired  dog-fish  plunged  into  his  wilder- 
ness of  slimy  water  weeds,  safe  from  man — 
and  Dotgar. 

For  a  long  time  the  pike  lay  beside  the 
wall  of  rice  plants  watching,  hoping  that  his 
enemy  would  come  out  again.  Another 
white-bellied  frog  with  golden-green  bars 
down  its  side  alighted  with  a  soft  splash 
close  above  him.  He  eyed  it  coldly  without 
stirring  toward  it.  A  school  of  tiny  bronze 
perch,  their  narrow  brown  stripes  showing 
like  ribs  through  the  clearing  water  swam 
out  and  followed  the  floating  bait  curiously, 
but  even  such  tempting  morsels  as  these 
could  not  induce  Dotgar  forth. 
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At  last  he  turned  toward  the  deep  Shag- 
land  Creek  and  swam  down  the  long,  green 
water  lane.  A  school  of  silvery  shiners  had 
caught  his  eye  far  down  the  channel,  and 
Dotgar  forgot  his  enemy,  anger  and  danger. 
Ahead  was  food,  and  the  pike  was  hungry. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  minnows  which  the 
big  pike  had  sighted  had  been  basking  at 
the  rush  roots  of  the  creek's  edge,  and  the 
grating  of  Bennie's  boat  against  them  had 
sent  the  glittering  fry  darting  out  into  the 
brown  water.  Thus  it  was  that  the  boy, 
standing  erect  in  his  boat,  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  viewing  once  again  the  vor- 
acious fish  as  he  gleaned  his  supper  from  the 
frightened  minnow  school. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  watch- 
ed the  big  pike  cut  to  and  fro  through  the 
water,  watched  the  shrinking  minnow  school 
leap  and  the  wee  mangled  corpses  of  the 
baby  fish  float  to  the  surface,  then  his  freck- 
led face  grew  grave,  and  a  line  grew  up  be- 
tween his  eyes,  and  unconsciously  he  lifted 
the  long  paddle.  At  the  movement  the  great 
pike,  with  a  sweep  and  swirl  of  his  strong 
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tail,  darted  across  the  creek,  and  leaving  an 
eddy  of  mucksand  behind  him,  sped  down 
the  deep  water  to  the  bay. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Cresty,  the  Wood  Duck. 

BENNIE  was  still  frowning  as  he  step- 
ped from  the  boat  and  made  his  way 
carefully  from  rush-clump  to  rush- 
clump  of  the  treacherous  muck-lands  border- 
ing the  creek.  So  the  big  pike  was  a  greedy 
slayer  of  the  helpless  fish,  just  as  his  smaller 
brothers  were.  There  was  nothing  kingly 
about  that,  surely.  Bennie  admired  the  pike 
for  his  size,  his  strength  and  the  beautiful 
blending  colors  of  his  moss-green  back  and 
mottled  sides ;  but  he  detested  a  greedy  life- 
taker,  and  Dotgar,  he  had  learned,  was  cer- 
tainly that.  He  would  speak  to  Trapper 
Bob  about  it  that  evening.  Meanwhile  there 
was  something  more  pleasing  to  engage  his 
thoughts. 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach  the  green  rushes 
swept  in  undulating  folds,  varying  in  color 
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from  blue-green  at  the  forest's  edge  to  soft 
warm  green  at  the  water's  margin  and  the 
whole  billow}7  expanse  was  alive  with  twit- 
tering nesting  marsh-birds.  Here,  a  red- 
winged  black-bird  swayed  upon  a  wind- 
rocked  cat-tail,  piping  gladly  to  his  brown 
mate  flattened  low  on  the  grass  nest  in  the 
rush-clump  close  at  hand.  There,  a  small, 
slender  marsh-wren  shot  to  and  fro,  from 
perch  to  perch,  his  quick  little  eyes  alert  for 
juicy  sand-flies  and  his  mind  on  his  brooding 
mate  in  the  tiiry  nest  not  far  distant.  A  slen- 
der brown  rail  scooted  from  black  muck 
patch  to  muck  patch,  her  inquisitive  eyes  on 
Bennie  as  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  the 
securer  footing  of  the  higher  ground. 

Far  down  across  the  marsh  where  an  old 
tree  leaned  across  a  wide  pond  fed  by  a 
thread-tike  musk-rat  run  from  the  main 
creek,  he  found  the  nest  of  the  wood  ducks. 

Three  years  ago  the  pair  of  shy  little 
ducks  had  wandered  into  this  natural  breed- 
ing place  and  had  built  their  first  nest  in  a 
shallow7  hollow  of  the  old  tree;  and  every 
season  since  they  had  come  and  built  in  the 
same  tree.     Of  all  the  wild  waterfowl  the 
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wood  ducks  were  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 

The  gaily-dressed,  slender-necked  drake 
Bennie  named  "Cresty"  on  account  of  the 
crest  of  brilliantly  tinted  feathers  that  be- 
decked his  wise  little  head. 

Like  the  little  teal,  the  big  blacks,  and  the 
grays,  the  wood  ducks  were  home  nesters 
and  like  all  the  ducks  that  nested  in  the  wild 
marshes,  they  loved  solitude.  The  wood 
drake  was  a  handsome  bird.  His  body  was 
long  and  slim.  His  legs  and  webbed  feet 
were  orange,  his  eyes  soft  and  brown,  with 
little  yellow  circles  about  them.  His  beak 
was  slender  almost  to  sharpness,  and  he 
wore  a  yellow  waist-coat  splashed  with  little 
buttons  of  chestnut.  He  loved  the  shadows 
dearly,  the  deep  quiet  shadows  of  the  wood 
where  some  clear  brook  wound  and  deep 
pools  nestled  beneath  clumps  of  rustling  red 
willows. 

When  the  first  early  frost  of  Autumn 
pinched  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  crimson, 
many  other  wild  ducks  swept  in  from  their 
bog  nesting-places,  many  hundreds  of  miles 
north,  and  settled  on  the  bosom  of  Rond  Eau 
Bay. 


When  the  first  early  frost  of  Autumn  pinched  the 
leaves,  many  other  wild  ducks  swept  in. 
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First  of  all  came  the  blue- winged  teal, 
swiftly  darting  adown  the  hazy  sky-paths  in 
tattered  whistling  bunches.  Next  the  slower 
flying,  more  orderly  red-heads,  blue  bills, 
and  canvas-backs,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them,  wild,  fear-haunted,  man- 
hunted  pilgrims  of  the  air,  wing- weary  and 
famished.  Sweet  to  their  straining  eyes 
must  have  been  the  sight  of  the  grey-white 
open  water,  as  silently  they  followed  their 
ever- alert  leader ;  sweeter  still  the  smell  of 
wild  rice  and  celery  plant  growing  in  the 
bay's  shallows.  Always  at  night  they  came 
when  the  moon  of  October  was  at  her  full, 
and  the  sharp  dead  reeds  of  the  bay's  shore 
glittered  like  the  steel  bayonets  of  a  vast 
army. 

Only  once  had  Cresty  witnessed  the  com- 
ing of  the  gigantic  flocks  of  strong-winged 
aliens,  and  he  remembered  it  always ;  he  had 
reason  to  remember  it. 

Last  season,  with  his  grey  mate,  he  had 
returned  to  the  old  tree  that  leaned  toward 
the  water,  and  in  its  hollow  had  builded 
again  a  nest  of  twig,  grass  and  feather.  Bye 
and  bye  in  that  nest  lay  five  of  the  softest 
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and  most  animated  balls  of  down  that  ever 
peeped.  Then  the  grey  mate  of  Cresty  scold- 
ed him  and  abused  him  shamefully  if  he  so 
much  as  ventured  to  approach  that  twig- 
home  he  had  helped  to  build  in  the  willow. 
So  the  wood  drake  began  taking  little  wing- 
journeys  across  the  scraggy  wood  to  another 
creek.  There  he  would  play  and  dive,  and, 
tiring  at  last,  would  spring  to  wing  and  dart 
gladly  homeward. 

When  the  ducklings  grew  large  enough  to 
be  initiated  into  the  art  of  diving  and  hiding 
he  overruled  his  mate's  objections  and  took 
command.  He  roughly  shoved  each  small 
duckling  out  of  the  nest,  and  as  it  fluttered 
frantically  downward  he  swooped  beneath 
it  and  bore  it  between  his  wings  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  When,  at  last,  the  little 
ones  were  all  afloat,  the  mother-duck  joined 
them  and  the  happy  family  swam,  fed,  and 
played  wonderful  games  of  cross-tag  on  that 
wide  calm  pond. 

In  time  the  ducklings  became  used  to  be- 
ing tumbled  from  the  nest,  and  grew  to  look 
forward  to  the  hazy  morning  light  and  dim 
twilight  that  marked  their  play-hours.    Al- 
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ways  when  Cresty  was  toting  the  babies  back 
to  the  nest,  which  he  did  by  diving  beneath 
them  and  carrying  them  up  one  at  a  time 
upon  his  back,  the  mother  duck  fluttered 
close  beside  him,  chiding  and  scolding. 
When  they  were  all  once  again  safely  de- 
posited in  the  nest  she  settled  her  soft  warm 
feathers  about  them  and  treated  her  mate 
as  though  he  were  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence whatever. 

When  the  ducklings  grew  big  and  strong 
enough  to  flutter  down  and  back  on  their 
own  wings,  poor  Cresty  was  kept  busy  watch 
ing  that  they  came  to  no  harm. 

Creamv  the  Weasel  loved  tender  wood 
duck,  and  there  were  other  lurking,  skulk- 
ing wood  and  marsh  things  that  the  wood 
drake  must  guard  against.  Most  of  all  to 
be  dreaded  was  the  grey  bullet-hawk,  whose 
stroke  was  so  swift  and  unerring. 

When  the  young  ducks  were  able  to  fly, 
the  parent  ducks  led  them  on  short  wing- 
trips  out  across  the  marsh  and  open  water, 
so  that  when  the  summer  days  shortened 
and  the  winds  whispered  of  chilly  nights  ere 
long,  they  would  be  strong  and  ready  for  the 
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call  southward.  Always  they  sped  south  be- 
fore the  northern  ducks  arrived  at  the  bay. 
This  is  why  Cresty  had  never  heard  the 
wing-whistlings  of  those  vast  flocks  as  they 
swept  down  along  the  silvery  moon  track  to 
the  marshes,  but  once.  But  he  did  hear 
them  once,  and  this  is  how  it  was. 

He  had  spent  a  wild  and  glorious  summer 
in  his  bush-locked  retreat.  He  and  his  grey 
mate  had  built  the  most  wonderful  nest  in 
the  shaggy  willow  that  leaned  across  the 
clearest  and  deepest  of  pools.  So  clear  was 
this  pool  that  on  its  bottom  thousands  of 
purple,  blue  and  white  pebbles  threw  back 
the  early  morning  sunbeams  and  the  pickerel 
painted  steel-blue  flashes  in  its  liquid  depths 
as  they  darted  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food. 

Four  pale-green  eggs  had  been  deposited 
in  that  feather-lined  nest.  From  them  four 
yellow  balls  of  life  had  broken,  one  glad 
morning,  and  these  four  yellow  balls  had 
grown  into  sturdy,  wilful,  life-loving  duck- 
lings that  kept  their  parents  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm. 

Cresty  had,  by  pluck  and  strategy, 
brought  them  through  the  most  dangerous 
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stages  of  young  duck-hood,  and  when  at 
last  they  were  able  to  spring  to  wing  and 
speed  swift  and  free  above  the  grey  rushes, 
he  and  his  mate  were  glad,  for  they  expected 
the  call  to  come  soon,  and  a  long  journey 
lay  before  them. 

But  for  some  reason  the  wood  ducks  tar- 
ried later  than  usual  this  season.  It  had 
been  a  long,  glad  summer.  No  chill  breath 
had  yet  whispered  a  warning  to  be  up  and 
away,  and  the  deep  pool  in  the  tree-locked 
haven  was  very  dear  to  them.  But  they 
knew  the  call  would  come  soon,  and  every 
morning  and  evening  the  flock  took  long 
flights  so  that  their  wing-muscles  might  be 
toughened  for  the  journey. 

One  morning  they  flew  far,  far  down  a 
new  field,  where  the  sweet  smelling  mist 
hung  heavy  and  the  world  seemed  strange, 
wide  and  open.  They  did  not  know  that  they 
had  swept  into  the  world  of  man  and  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger.  They  only  knew 
that  they  were  glad  and  free,  and  strong 
and  hungry  for  further  flight.  Later,  just 
as  a  red  sun  looked  above  the  horizon,  as  the 
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mists  lifted,  the  flock  turned  swiftly  on  fran- 
tic wings. 

Something  had  whispered  danger.  Be- 
low them  sounded  quick,  sharp  sounds  like 
thunder,  and  the  air  was  polluted  with  a 
smell  that  weakened  their  hearts.  As  they 
sped  above  a  long,  narrow  neck  of  drab 
marshland,  two  spurts  of  flame  sprang  to- 
ward them,  and  one  of  the  young  ducks — 
a  beautiful  fellow,  almost  as  large  as  Cresty 
himself — crumpled  up  and  went  swinging 
downward,  his  glad  heart  stilled. 

Up  and  away,  swifter  of  wing  than  the 
wind,  the  ducks  sped  onward,  halting  not 
nor  slowing  until  the  white  waters  of  the  bay 
and  the  woodlocked  haven  of  their  home 
grew  before  them.  Not  until  the  wide  deep 
creek  near  by  his  nest  was  reached  did 
Cresty  give  way  to  the  numbing  pain  that 
had  been  chilling  his  blood. 

Then  he  settled  down  and  rested  weak 
and  giddy  in  the  pool  beneath  the  shaggy 
willow.  One  of  the  hunter's  leaden  pellets 
had  embedded  itself  in  his  back,  just  behind 
the  wing. 

That  night  nature  sent  him  the  call  on  the 
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cool  night  breeze.  Cresty's  mate  and  the 
young  ducks  sprang  to  wing,  but  Cresty 
could  not  fly  with  them.  They  sped  away 
and  he  watched  the  moon-flood  swallow 
them.     At  mid-night  they  returned. 

Next  evening  the  sky  grew  black  and  over- 
cast with  low  hanging  clouds.  A  few  snow- 
flakes  drifted  down,  and  again  his  own 
called,  bade  him  rise  and  flv  with  them  to 
the  sunny  south.  But  he  sat  with  drooping 
wings,  unanswering;  and  with  a  low  quack 
of  farewell  they  swept  from  him.  This  time 
he  knew  they  would  not  return. 

The  days  shortened  and  the  nights  grew 
raw  and  cold.  The  wood-drake  swam  in  his 
pool  and  fed  on  the  abundance  of  things 
which  merciful  nature  had  placed  there  for 
him.  The  pain  died  out  of  his  back,  but  he 
was  too  weak  to  flutter  even  as  high  as  the 
wind-tattered  nest  in  the  willow. 

One  night  when  the  October  moon  painted 
the  world  with  glory,  he  heard  the  great 
ducks  thundering  in  from  the  far  north 
world.  All  night  long  their  wings  sang  to 
him.  He  lifted  his  tufted  head  and  called 
to  the  sky- voyagers,  but  they  did  not  answer. 
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Only  once  did  his  wild,  stout  heart  waver, 
and  that  was  when  a  wee,  snow-white 
widgeon  flew  across  his  pond  and  invited 
him,  in  a  language  he  did  not  understand,  to 
join  it  in  flight.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
rise.  He  was  waiting  for  the  last  summons, 
which  soon  must  come  now,  for  the  ice  was 
gripping  his  pool  in  the  tree-locked  haven. 

There  came  a  fleeting  ghost  of  summer- 
time when  the  sun  came  back  and  peered 
dimly  through  smoky  haze,  and  the  winds 
died  to  faint  whispers  that  seemed  to  waken 
the  withered  leaves  of  his  willow  to  some- 
thing akin  to  life.  Four  long  sweet  days  it 
lasted,  five  days,  six  days,  and  then  the 
swift  cold  winds  came  down  from  the  north 
and  gripped  Cresty  with  steel  fingers,  and 
the  waters  of  his  pool  stiffened  in  the  clutch 
of  winter. 

He  waited,  watching  his  pool  and  feeding 
place  narrow  about  him ;  and  the  last  night 
came. 

As  he  sat  in  the  chill,  dreaming  of  happy 
summer  days  departed,  dreaming  of  his 
family  now  feeding  and  happy  in  the  south- 
ern drowned-lands,  a  great  water-fowl  with 
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tufted  head  not  unlike  Cresty's  and  with 
deep  brown  eyes  with  the  same  yellow  circles 
about  them  swooped  in  and  settled  close  be- 
side him  on  the  freezing  pool.  This  was  one 
of  the  family  of  mergansers — distant  rela- 
tives of  the  wounded  drake,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  The  merganser  had  orange- 
colored  legs  like  Cresty's  but  his  bill  was 
longer  and  more  pointed,  and  was  notched 
with  saw-like  teeth  throughout  its  length. 
The  great  bird  was  a  fish-eater.  He  wanted 
to  feed  once  more  before  he  left  the  big  field 
which  winter  was  claiming. 

After  the  great  drake  had  fed  on  the 
darting  minnows  of  the  shallow,  he  quacked 
softlv  and  the  wood-drake  knew  he  was  in- 
viting  him  to  migrate  south  with  him.  By 
and  by  the  merganser  lifted  his  broad  wings 
and  drifted  away.  At  the  edge  of  the  creek 
he  turned,  and  sweeping  low  beside  Cresty 
called  once  again  to  him.  High  above,  the 
air  was  alive  with  the  wing- whistlings  of  the 
departing  ducks. 

The  wood-drake  heard  them,  and  twisted 
about  frantically  in  his  narrow  prison. 
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Once  again  the  friendly  merganser  swoop- 
ed low  and  gave  a  last  invitation. 

Then  Cresty  put  all  his  numbed  heart  into 
a  final  exertion,  and  sprang  to  air.  One 
moment  he  hung  above  his  quiet  pond  and 
then,  oh  joy!  his  wings,  strong  once  more, 
fanned  the  chill  cutting  breeze,  and  close  be- 
hind the  great  merganser  he  flew  down  the 
sinking-moon-path  toward  the  far  distant 
drowned-lands. 

And  now  Cresty  and  his  little  grey  mate 
were  once  more  back  in  the  old  nesting  tree, 
with  the  same  white  water  beneath  them, 
the  same  rushes  swishing  them  a  song  and 
the  same  glad  thoughts  in  their  wild  hearts 
of  the  downy  brood  that  would  ere  long 
break  from  the  blue  eggs  the  brooding  duck 
so  tenderly  watched  over.  They  would  feed 
and  play  and  teach  the  brood  the  art  of  div- 
ing and  self-defence,  just  as  they  had  taught 
the  other  broods  hatched  in  the  old  leaning 
tree.  Perhaps  they  would  have  to  outwit 
once  more  Creamy  the  Weasel,  or  other  of 
the  marsh  enemies  of  their  young;  but  this 
Bennie  knew  they  were  quite  able  to  do  and 
as  he  watched  the  little  duck  huddling  close 
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on  her  nest,  the  boy  laughed  softly  and  turn- 
ed to  retrace  his  careful  steps  across  the 
drowned  lands. 

The  wood-drake,  who  had  flown  a  little 
way  off  to  a  neighboring  tree,  fluttered  back 
and  took  up  his  position  beside  his  mate. 
Far,  far  off  stretched  the  boundless  air-sea 
sweeping  from  the  misty  east  to  the  golden 
west. 

As  Bennie  pushed  the  old  boat  out  into 
the  still  creek  he  glanced  backward  toward 
the  bent  tree,  and  as  he  gazed  he  saw  a  small 
dot  grow  up  on  the  darkening  skies  and 
high,  high  above  him  Cresty  passed  on 
whistling  wings. 

It  was  the  joy-flight  of  the  happy  wood- 
drake,  always  taken  at  dawn  and  early 
twilight;  but  his  course  ]ay  far  across  the 
white  bay  waters  now,  for  never  again  would 
he  fly  or  lead  his  brood  across  the  uplands 
where  the  guns  of  the  fowlers  had  spoken. 
and  numbed  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Kingdom  of  Wild  Things. 

EASTWARD  from  the  line  fence  lay  the 
world  of  the  food-seeking  wild  things, 
a  world  of  trees  and  swales  and 
marshy  shallows.  Here  lived  the  animals 
that  Bennie  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  or  cultivate,  save  to  trap  the  fur- 
bearers  during  the  open  season  or  to  bring 
down  those  that  offered  food  for  the  table, 
with  his  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

Naturally  these  wild  creatures  feared 
man  and  resented  his  presence  among  them ; 
so  it  was  that  Bennie  in  his  sojourns 
through  woods  or  across  marshy  spaces  saw 
little  of  the  dwellers  of  the  Shagland. 

But  the  boy,  whose  natural  tendency  was 
to  sympathize  with  his  shy  neighbors,  learn- 
ed to  know  them  one  and  all  after  a  time, 
and  for  each  of  them  he  had  a  name. 

The  weasel  he  named  Oreamy  because 
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during  the  winter  months  that  little  animal's 
fur  was  of  a  creamy  whiteness.  The  big 
horned  owl  that  slept  throughout  the  day 
and  sent  his  muffled  hoot  throughout  the 
night,  he  named  Moper,  because  of  his 
stupidity.  The  big  lynx  that  sometimes  left 
his  retreat  in  the  deep  thicket  for  the  more 
sparsley  wooded  ridges  of  Shagland  he 
named  Padwa;  the  long,  mottled  marsh 
snake  he  named  Spotba ;  the  silver-grey  fox, 
Spray-Coat;  the  marsh-coon,  Ringdo;  the 
wood-drake,  Cresty;  and  the  black  bear 
which  he  had  seen  one  summer's  evening 
beside  the  Shagland  Creek,  he  called  Shuff- 
ler, on  account  of  the  animal's  clumsj^  gait. 
And  for  each  and  every  variety  of  animal 
and  bird  in  the  kingdom  of  Shagland,  Ben- 
nie  had  a  name. 

The  kingdom  of  Shagland  was  the  strip  of 
forest  lying  between  the  Creek  and  Open- 
way.  There  the  swishing  tree-tops  gossiped 
together  all  day  long,  there  the  little  feath- 
ered songsters  twittered  amidst  their  leafy 
havens,  and,  when  the  restful  shadows  along 
the  dim  aisles  deepened  to  early  darkness, 
the  night  wind  sang  amid  the  tree-tops. 
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When  the  dusk  deepened  to  night  the 
world  of  Shagland  was  very  still  until  a  red 
moon  dipping  up  from  the  lake  spilled  her 
glory  across  the  wood  and  water,  then  the 
skulking  food-hunters  of  the  kingdom 
sought  the  hunting  trails. 

From  the  swales  the  grey-wolves  called  to 
the  straying  pack.  The  red  fox  barked  his 
mate  a  summons.  The  owl  hooted  from  his 
copse,  and  from  the  reedy  shore  of  the  bay 
the  swamp  coon's  voice  came  wavering 
through  the  marsh  mists. 

Farther  down  the  shore  the  loons  fed  in 
the  shoals  and  sent  their  crazy  laughter  wail- 
ing across  the  bay. 

Such  was  the  hunting  time  of  the  food- 
seekers.  Swift  as  shadows  they  crept  on 
padded  feet  from  tangle  to  tangle,  each  wild 
stalker  scenting  his  quarry,  each  intent  upon 
appeasing  the  bod}r  that  craved  food  and  the 
life  that  craved  life.  Coal  eyes  gleamed 
from  the  shadows ;  grey,  brown  and  silvery 
coats  glistened  for  a  second's  time  in  the 
moon  splashes ;  and  all  adown  the  deep  aisles 
at  intervals  there  sounded  pitiful  choking 
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cries  of  bird  and  beast,  quickly  drowned  in 
the  hoarser  growl  of  the  slayers. 

At  intervals  during  the  night's  prowling- 
time  the  stalkers  of  the  shadows  sought  the 
wild  Shagland  Creek  and  lapped  of  its  clear 
water.  Sometimes  Shuffler,  the  black  bear, 
who  had  tired  of  the  deep  forest  and  had 
found  a  roaming  ground  more  to  her  liking 
in  the  lighter  timber  lying  between  the  Creek 
and  Openway  would  wade  out  into  the 
Creek  and  bathe  the  burning  stings  on  her 
black  nose  received  from  the  defenders  of 
some  fruited  bee-tree;  or  if  the  month  was 
May  and  the  spawning  bass  had  sought  the 
shallows,  she  might  try  to  secure  a  juicy 
meal  for  the  hungry  cub  waiting  patiently 
on  shore.  She  would  creep  out  on  a  log 
that  lay  across  a  shallow  part  of  the  Creek 
and,  lying  flat  on  her  belly,  remain  there,  a 
paw  armed  with  curved  claws  resting  close 
to  the  water's  surface.  If  the  mating  fish 
swam  within  reach  of  the  paw,  it  would 
sweep  downward,  and  the  bass  would  be  sent 
flopping  and  twisting  among  the  leaves  on 
shore  to  be  immediately  pounced  upon  by 
the  expectant  cub. 
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The  baby  cub  was  a  fat  little  fellow  with 
speary  hair,  sharp  nose  and  the  saddest  eyes 
that  ever  looked  their  wonder  out  upon  the 
world  of  tangle,  scents  and  sounds.  He 
dearly  loved  to  sprawl  on  a  sunny  bit  of  moss 
and  wave  his  short  paws  at  the  quivering 
leaves  above  him.  He  slept  a  good  deal  of 
the  time,  curled  up  like  a  ball  and  with  one 
paw  in  his  red  slit  of  a  mouth.  Pretty  much 
everything  he  found,  as  he  slowly  trailed  his 
mother  through  the  woods  or  down  the 
shore  of  the  creek,  was  carried  to  that 
mouth ;  leaves,  dead  twigs,  and  bits  of  grass 
with  muddy  roots.  Sometimes  he  snapped 
these  up ;  other  times  he  bit  upon  them  care- 
fully and  whimpered.  He  was  cutting  his 
teeth,  and  he  was  helping  the  grinders  to 
break  through  their  casings  of  sore  and  in- 
flamed gums.  His  face  was  wistful  and  sad 
and  always  dirty.  He  was  peevish  and  gave 
his  mother  no  end  of  trouble  and  worry. 

Never  before  had  Shuffler  brought  up  a 
baby  like  him.  At  times  she  grew  exasper- 
ated and  soundly  boxed  his  round  stubs 
of  ears,  and  then  he  would  sulk  in  a  far 
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corner  of  the  den  and  gaze  across  at  her 
from  reproachful  eyes. 

When  his  teeth  poked  their  way  out  of 
their  sore  gums  he  became  just  a  playful, 
clumsy  cub  with  little  brown  eyes  that 
twinkled  mischievously  and  a  cunning  little 
head.  He  became  less  of  a  worry  to  Shuf- 
fler, and  she  allowed  him  to  accompany  her 
on  longer  tramps  through  swale  and  timber, 
where  she  would  show  him  how  to  grub  for 
toothsome  dainties  in  decayed  stump  or 
ants'  nest. 

The  cub  was  now  nearly  quarter  grown 
and  almost  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
had  become  quite  an  adept  at  grubbing  and 
digging  and  longed  to  steal  away  from  his 
watchful  mother.  So,  one  bright  summer's 
morning  as  Shuffler  slept,  the  cub  stole  from 
her  side  into  the  big  forest  all  by  his  little 
self.  The  softest  of  south  winds  was  fanning 
the  red  lilies  nestling  at  the  roots  of  the 
great  trees,  and  the  wild  birds  were  singing 
their  glad  hearts  out  to  the  warm  sunshine. 
A  vellow-winged  butterfly  fluttered  down 
along   the   ground,    and   the   cub,   his   red 
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mouth  open,  galloped  clumsily  away  in  pur- 
suit of  it.  Sometimes  it  would  flutter  low 
down  as  though  to  alight  on  a  golden  adder- 
tongue  or  purple  heart  of  lily,  and  then  the 
young  bear's  heart  would  exult  as  he  pounc- 
ed upon  it. 

By  and  by  he  found  himself  in  a  great, 
gloomy  thicket  of  tall  trees  that  seemed  to 
frown  down  upon  him  in  a  most  unfriendly 
manner.  Their  heavy  tops  seemed  so  far 
away  that  they  brushed  the  skies.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  spongy,  and  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  swarmed  above  the  fat  cub 
and  stung  him  viciously. 

He  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and  rubbed 
his  itching  nose  and  eyes.  He  slapped 
angrily  at  the  swarms  and  growled  with  his 
young  voice,  but  the  flies  paid  not  the  slight- 
est heed. 

Then  he  called  for  his  mother.  He  had  a 
colossal  respect  for  her  wonderful  powers 
of  dealing  with  everything  that  threatened 
him  harm  or  discomfort.  He  called  with  all 
his  might  for  her  now,  and  sat  down  with 
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round  ears  pricked  up  listening  for  her  to 
come. 

A  long,  slender  black-snake  basking  on  a 
rotting  log  close  beside  the  cub,  irritated  at 
his  voice,  hissed  menacingly.  It  's  mate  was 
guarding  their  young  beneath  that  log,  and 
the  black-snake  was  ready  to  strike  in  her 
defence.  The  cub's  quick  eyes  spied  the 
snake  and  the  bristles  on  his  back  stiffened. 
Of  all  the  snakes  of  marsh  and  wood  he  had 
learned  to  dread  the  black-snake  most;  al- 
though this  meant  little,  for  he  dreaded  the 
other  snakes  not  at  all.  Still  he  did  not 
relish  the  thought  of  a  battle  with  this  one, 
and  he  wisely  backed  away. 

Now  the  cub's  cry  had  reached  two  pairs 
of  ears,  and  two  animals  were  coming  to- 
ward him,  one  from  the  hardwood  forest, 
and  the  other  across  the  oozy  muck-lands  of 
the  swale.  Shuffler  was  lumbering  down  to 
his  rescue,  and  a  short,  heavy-set  animal 
with  grey  coat,  cold  green  eyes  and  tufted 
ears  was  creeping  toward  him  through  the 
jungle.  This  was  Padwa,  the  great  lynx  of 
Shagland,  despoiler  of  many  homes  of  the 
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forest,  and  eater  of  the  tender  flesh  of  the 
young  and  helpless  things  of  the  wild. 

By  some  strange  perversa  of  fate  the 
great  cat  climbed  the  log  where  the  black- 
snake  lay  coiled,  and  came  creeping  along 
toward  his  quarry.  Half  way  down  the  log 
he  sprang  into  the  air  with  a  snarl  of  fear 
and  pain.  The  long  fangs  of  the  snake  had 
pierced  the  knotted  muscles  of  his  shoulder, 
and  for  the  moment  turned  his  attention 
from  the  cub.  As  the  lynx  whimpered  and 
rubbed  the  smarting  shoulder  against  the 
moist  earth,  striving  thus  to  wipe  out  the 
pain  of  the  wound,  the  angry  Shuffler  came 
lumbering  down  upon  him  and  with  one 
terrific  sweep  of  her  heavy  paw,  sent  him 
sprawling  and  snarling  far  away  into  the 
bushes  on  the  right. 

That  evening  Shuffler  led  her  cub  farth- 
er into  the  hardwoods.  Just  at  sunset  they 
crossed  a  sparsely  wooded  ridge  to  a  thicket 
of  whiplike  second-growth  timber  on  a 
ledge  overlooking  the  settlement  of  Open- 
way.  Close  at  hand  in  a  grove  of  trees  stood 
a  log  cabin  and  a  little  apart  from  it  another 
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building  of  logs  with  a  stump  fence  sur- 
rounding it. 

Curiously,  Shuffler  lifted  her  round  head 
and  snuffed  the  breeze,  her  bristles  rising 
and  her  little  eyes  glowing  with  anger.  From 
the  cabin  came  the  unmistakable  man-smell 
which  she  feared  and  hated.  But  with  it 
also  came  the  smell  of  the  unsuspecting  pigs 
of  Trapper  Bob,  sleeping  behind  the  stump 
fence  near  the  barn. 

The  old  bear  glanced  at  the  cub  already 
curled  up  and  sleeping  in  the  thicket,  weary 
after  his  long  tramp  through  the  forest. 
Then,  keeping  the  thicket  between  her  and 
the  cabin,  she  made  her  way  swiftly  and 
silently  towards  the  stump  enclosure  behind 
which  two  fat  porkers  lay  dozing,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VI 
In  the  Maple  Valley. 

TRAPPER  BOB  sat  just  inside  the 
doorway  of  his  cabin,  his  clay  pipe 
alight  and  his  long,  lean  face  wearing 
an  expression  of  baffled  perplexity,  as  Ben- 
nie  fought  his  way  through  the  thick  smoke 
of  the  mosquito-smudge  and  seated  himself 
by  his  side.  It  was  one  of  those  still,  close 
nights  that  sometimes  visited  the  tree-girt 
settlement  of  Openway. 

Hello,  Bennie",  greeted  the  trapper, 
how  goes  the  stick  pickin"?  Was  jest 
thinkin'  of  goin'  over  to  your  place. 
Thought  maybe  you'd  be  too  tired  t'  make 
your  regular  call  to-night. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  don't  work  hard  enough  at 
the  clearin'  up  to  make  me  tired,"  laughed 
the  boy.  "I  sort  of  go  along  slow-like  and 
when  I  feel  like  quittin'  I  pretend  I'm  trap- 
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pin',  and  every  black  stick  I  pick  up  is  a 
mink  and  every  white  one  a  musk-rat.  It 
works  fine.  I  must  have  picked  up  three 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  pelts  this  after- 
noon. ' ' 

The  old  trapper  laughed. 

"Well,  now",  he  observed,  "that's  a 
purty  good  idea  and  you  sure  did  a  better 
day's  work  than  I  did.  I  didn't  get  any  mink 
or  rat,  but  I  did  bag  a  b'ar." 

"A  bear!"  cried  the  boy.  "Why,  what 
are  you  shootin '  bears  for  this  time  of  year  ? 
Their  hide's  no  good  and  their  meat  isn't  fit 
to  eat.    I  guess  you're  foolin'  me,  Bob". 

"Nope."  The  trapper  stood  up,  a  grim 
smile  on  his  seamed  face.  "I  did  shoot  a 
b'ar,  and  not  more'n  an  hour  or  so  ago 
either.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but  I  hadn't 
any  choice.  She  was  totin'  off  one  of  my 
fat  shoats  and  I  had  to  plug  her.  She  had 
a  cub  with  her,  but  he  got  away  before  I 
could  load  up  ag'in." 

"How  old  would  the  cub  be,  Bob?"  Ben- 
nie  enquired  eagerly. 

"  'Bout    four    months,    I    should    say," 
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answered  the  man.  "He  was  big  enough  to 
speed,  off  right  lively  when  my  rifle  cracked, 
anyway.  Say,"  he  grinned,  pulling  a  stool 
forward  with  his  foot  and  seating  himself 
upon  it,  "I  wonder  if  you  ever  saw  a  hog 
that  had  been  tackled  by  a  b'aH" 
Bennie  shook  his  head. 
:Was  it  scared?"  he  asked  with  a  grin. 
Scared !':  The  old  trapper  leaned  back 
against  the  wall  and  laughed  until  the  tears 
ran  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  * '  That  shoat 
was  so  scared,  he's  squealin'  yet.  Can't  you 
hear  him  %  When  I  happened  to  come  along 
— I'd  been  down  to  the  boat  fer  some  per- 
visions — the  old  she-b'ar  was  sittin'  on  top 
of  that  stump  fence  out  thar  and  she  was 
holdin'  that  shoat  jest  like  you've  seen  a 
wumman  hold  a  baby,  only  she  was  huggin' 
him  a  leetle  too  hard  fer  his  comfort,  I  guess, 
'cause  he  certainly  was  makin'  some  noise 
with  his  squealin'.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the 
cabin,  61'  lady  b'ar  was  down  off  the  fence 
and  makin'  fer  the  tall  timber.  I  got  her 
through  the  spine  jest  as  she  got  to  the 
trees.     She  was  walkin'  on  her  hind  legs 
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and  I  had  to  do  some  quick,  fine  shootin' 
so's  not  to  kill  the  pig.  I  didn't  see  the  cub 
till  arter  I  'd  fired,  but  when  my  rifle  cracked 
I  seen  him.  He  went  down  the  valley  yonder 
like  a  black  streak.  'Twould  have  been  bet- 
ter if  I'd  killed  him  too,  I  guess;  he's  most 
likely  too  little  to  make  his  way  alone. 
Wolves  er  lynx  '11  get  him,  likely." 

"Poor  little  beggar!"  said  the  boy,  com- 
passionately. He  became  silent  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  nursing  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

Trapper  Bob,  his  pipe  aglow,  puffed  rings 
of  smoke  skyward,  his  weather-narrowed 
blue  eyes  scanning  the  venison  haunches  and 
dried  hams  hanging  from  the  rafters. 

Bennie  broke  the  silence  at  length. 

"I  guess  maybe  it  was  old  Shuffler  you 
shot,  Bob  ",  he  said.  ' '  She  was  the  only  b  'ar 
who  made  the  Openway  bush  her  home, 
leastways  I  never  seen  any  other  b'ars  this 
side  the  creek,  did  you?" 

"Why,  it  was  old  Shuffler,"  confessed  the 
trapper.  "I  didn't  think  as  I'd  tell  you, 
Bennie,  seein's  you'd  named  that  ole  b'ar 
and  sort  of  held  fu'st  mortgage   on  her 
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same's  you  do  on  all  the  other  animals  and 
birds  you've  named,  but  I  didn't  stop  to 
think ;  you  see,  I  was  that  mad,  I  jest  up  and 
shot  her  afore  she  had  a  chance  to  kill  my 
fat  porker. ' ' 

"Why,  you  did  only  what  was  right,  Bob," 
exclaimed  the  boy.  "You  couldn't  let  her 
carry  away  your  shoat;  only",  he  added, 
sadly,  "I'm  sorry  for  the  cub." 

The  trapper  nodded  sympathetically. 

"It  is  too  bad  'bout  the  little  chap",  he 
agreed,  "but  if  he  knows  enough  to  stay  well 
up  out  of  the  thick  timber  maybe  he'll  pull 
through  all  right.  There's  lots  of  grub  for 
him  this  side,  and  nobody's  goin'  to  hurt 
him  none  if  he  behaves  hisself.  'Course," 
he  added,  "there'll  be  some  danger  from 
them  lynx.  I  saw  the  tracks  of  one  of  them 
critters  in  the  mud  along  the  brook  and  they 
was  gettin'  a  leetle  too  close  to  my  pig-pen 
to  be  comfortable,  too.  Next  thing  you  know 
young  man,  I'll  be  pluggin'  that  old  he-lynx 
you  call  Mudpaw." 

"Padwa",  corrected  the  boy.  "Well,  Bob, 
I  guess  he's  bound  to  get  it  sooner  or  later 
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if  he  keeps  on.  Don't  you  make  any  mistake 
about  my  carin'  how  soon  some  of  the  ani- 
mals and  wild  things  I've  given  names  to 
are  wiped  out.  Padwa's  one  of  'em  and 
there's  another  one  I  saw  again  this  arter- 
noon  when  I  was  goin'  'cross  the  creek  to 
have  a  look  at  Cresty  and  his  mate. ' ' 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  them  ducks 
are  back  ag'in  ?"  cried  the  trapper  in  amaze- 
ment.   "You  didn't  see    'em,  did  vou?" 

"This  arternoon",  nodded  Bennie. 
"They're  nestin'  in  the  same  ol'  leanin'  tree, 
you  know  the  wilier  that  leans  across 
that  deep  pond  at  the  end  of  the  rat-run.  I 
do  believe  that  little  wood-drake  knowed  me, 
Bob.  He  didn't  seem  at  all  wild,  only  flew 
a  little  distance  away.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him,  I  tell  you. ' ' 

"Ain't  it  a  caution  ?"  grinned  the  trapper. 
"Well,  tell  me  what  }T>u  saw  that  you  think 
orter  be  out  of  the  way.  Was  it  that  little 
thief  of  a  weasel,  Creamy?" 

"No,  guess  again." 

"Twan't  that  swamp  coon  that  killed  my 
old  dog,  was  itf' 
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"No,  Bob,  it  was  the  big  pike,  Dotgar 

"You  saw  that  fish  ag'in  to-night,  you 
say?  Why,  that  cannibal  will  be  chasm' 
all  the  bass  out  of  Shagland  Creek  if  he 
ain't  made  'way  with.  What  was  he  doin' 
when  you  seen  him,  Bennie  ?" 

"Why,  he  was  feedin'  on  the  small  fish, 
Bob.  He  killed  hundreds  of  'em  while  I 
watched  him;  killed  a  whole  lot  more  than 
he  could  eat,  I  know." 

"Humph!"  the  old  trapper  crossed  his 
long  legs  and  bis  wrinkled  face  twisted  into 
a  scowl.  "That  accounts  for  our  poor  luck 
with  the  bass,  lately,"  he  said  grimly.  "I 
wish  there  was  some  way  of  takin'  that  big 
pike  outen  the  creek." 

"Couldn't  we  fix  up  some  tackle  to  catch 
him  with?"  asked  the  boy. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"I've  tried  most  every  kind  of  tackle  I 
kin  think  of  on  that  fish,  but  I'll  be  shot  if 
I've  ever  been  able  to  get  good  hold  of  him 
yet,"  he  said.  "Why,  do  you  know,  that  ole 
pike  has  broke  more  good  fish  lines  for  me 
than  his  big  carcass  is  wu'th,  and  I'll  tell 
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you  somethin'  else.  One  day  when  I  was 
fishin'  jest  outside  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
in  the  bay,  a  big  dog-fish  happened  to  grab 
my  frog-bait  and  afore  Icould  get  him  into 
the  boat  a  big  fish  that  made  a  wake  like  a 
canoe  shot  out  from  the  deep  water  and  cut 
him  loose ;  bit  my  line  clear  off  clean's  you'd 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  I'll  bet  a  cookie  that 
fish  was  Dotgar,  though  I  can't  swear  to  it 
'cause  I  didn't  see  him." 

"But  why  should  he  try  to  cut  the  other 
fish  loose?"  asked  the  boy  in  amazement. 

The  trapper  laughed. 

"Well,  now,  I  reckon  it  wasn't  his  inten- 
tion to  cut  the  dog-fish  loose,  not  exactly," 
he  remarked,  drily.  "His  intention,  I  take 
it,  was  to  cut  the  dog-fish  in  two  but  he  was 
jest  a  leetle  too  eager  and  missed  his  aim, 
that's  all.  No",  he  frowned,  "I  don't  know 
of  any  legitimate  means  we  could  use  to  rid 
the  creek  of  that  big  pike,  Bennie.  'Course". 
he  suggested,  glancing  at  the  boy  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes,  "we  kin  get  him.  We 
kin  take  the  rifle  out  with  us  and  shoot  him, 
if  you  say  the  word." 
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"No,"  said  Bennie,  quickly,  "we  mustn't 
do  that,  Bob.  It  wouldn't  be  fair.  We'll 
ketch  him  if  we  kin  and  if  we  're  not  fisher- 
men enough  to  get  him  on  regular  tackle 
we'll  let  him  live." 

"Then,  I  reckon  he'll  go  on  eatin'  ten 
times  his  own  weight  of  young  bass  and 
minnows  every  year  and  playin'  old  nick 
with  our  tackle  and  fishin  '-spots  in  gen- 
eral," grumbled  the  trapper,  but  his  eyes 
smiled  and  his  shoulders  shook  a  little  as  he 
bent  above  the  grate  to  tap  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe. 

Bennie,  his  head  clasped  in  his  hands,  was 
gazing  into  space. 

"I  wish  I  knowed  how  that  little  cub 
would  come  out,"  he  said,  wistfully.  He 
stood  up.  "Pa  says  if  you'll  come  over  to- 
night he'll  play  you  the  Irish  Washer-wo- 
man. He  got  some  new  fiddle-strings  off  the 
boat  this  arternoon. ' ' 

Sure,  I'll  go,"  laughed  the  trapper. 
Jest  you  hold  the  door  open  while  I  blow 
out  the  candles.  It's  tarnation  dark;  must 
be  goin'  to  rain." 
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The  two  passed  outside  and  sought  the 
narrow  path  leading  from  the  wood's  mar- 
gin over  to  Bennie's  log  home. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Padwa,  the  Lynx 

BENNIE  had  heard  the  lynx  crying  at 
night,  sometimes  far  down  in  the 
swale,  sometimes  closer  from  the  hard- 
wood timber  bordering  Shagland  Creek. 
Sometimes  when  Trapper  Bob  and  he  sat  by 
the  smudge  and  the  summer  evening  was 
heavy  with  the  fresh,  sweet  smells  of  the 
brown  earth  and  the  breath  of  wild  plants, 
the  call  would  sound  very  close  in  the  edge 
of  the  forest. 

It  was  a  shrill  cry,  wavering  and  fluted, 
with  an  almost  human  note  in  its  cadence, 
and  Bennie  had  often  wondered  why,  when 
that  long  cry  sounded  from  the  gloomy 
Shagland,  the  cries  of  all  the  other  night- 
roamers  grew  still. 

Once  he  asked  Trapper  Bob  why  this  was, 

and  the  old  man  shook  his  head  and  replied , 
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"It's  'cause  everything  hates  and  fears 
him,  that's  why.  He's  wicked,  and  he's  an 
enemy  to  every  bird  and  animal  in  the 
woods.  The  owl  we  just  heard  hootin'  knows 
that  lynx  would  just  naturally  love  to  tear 
him  to  pieces.  The  whip-poor-wills  know  it 
too;  there  ain't  no  bird  in  that  big  woods 
but  would  fly  afore  the  gleam  of  his  green 
eyes.  You'd  do  it  too  if  you  didn't  have 
your  rifle,  and  so  would  I." 

Bennie  knew  well  how  the  lynx  stalked 
his  prey,  creeping  upon  it,  and  striking  it 
from  behind,  taking  it  at  a  disadvantage 
and  giving  no  quarter;  always  hungry,  al- 
ways seeking,  he  was  hated  and  feared  by 
all  the  other  forest-denizens  save  a  few  larg- 
er than  himself. 

Twice  only  had  Bennie  seen  him — once 
when  returning  one  morning  very  early  up 
Shagland  Creek  after  lifting  a  night  line  in 
the  bay,  when  he  had  glimpsed  the  short, 
heavy  grey  bocly  as  it  leaped  from  a  jam- 
pile  in  the  wood's  edge  to  a  thicket  of  birch; 
and  once  when  he  was  enjoying  a  late  sum- 
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mer's  afternoon  among  his  wild  friends  of 
the  swale. 

Down  in  the  black  muck-lands  that  ran 
eastward  from  the  creek,  beyond  the  wide 
splash  of  shallow,  rushy  waters  where  the 
musk-rats  built  their  dome-like  homes  each 
fall,  lived  Spotba,  the  great  mottled  marsh- 
snake,  whose  very  harmlessness  made  Ben- 
nie  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  him. 

Bennnie  had  climbed  the  fallen  elm  be- 
neath whose  spreading  top  he  knew  the  big 
womper  and  his  slender  mate  had  nested  for 
many  seasons,  when  something  stirred  in  the 
willows  a  little  farther  along  the  creek ;  and 
as  he  turned,  the  big  lynx  loped  from  cover 
and  with  its  cold,  green  eyes  gazed  straight 
at  him.  In  it's  mouth  the  animal  carried  a 
newly-captured  rabbit  which  no  doubt  had 
venture  ■*  from  the  thicket  to  feed  on  the 
tender,  juicy  grass  along  the  water,  or  to 
bath  in  the  sunlight  it  so  dearly  loved. 

Bennie  knew  the  lynx,  although  seeming 
to  gaze  on  him,  had  not  sensed  his  presence, 
for  the  little  breeze  then  stirring  was  blow- 
ing from  the  animal  to  him,  and  he  knew  the 
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slightest  sound  or  movement  would  spoil  his 
chance  of  examining  the  hated  slayer  of  the 
Shagland  at  close  quarters. 

The  lynx  was  a  cat-like  animal,  short  and 
heavy,  with  legs  abnormally  long  and  heavy 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  Its  fur  at  this 
particular  season,  was  of  a  whitish  grey,  and 
set  on  its  thick  neck  was  a  round  head  tipped 
with  comically  tufted  ears,  and  rumpled 
whitish  side-burns  extending  from  those 
ears  to  the  corners  of  his  wide  mouth. 

As  Bennie  watched  him,  the  animal  pur- 
red hoarsely  and  threw  the  dead  rabbit  in 
the  air,  catching  it  as  it  came  down.  Three 
or  four  times  he  repeated  this  action ;  then, 
as  though  suddenly  divining  the  presence  of 
an  unseen  foe  he  gave  a  spitting  snarl  and 
with  a  bound  disappeared  into  the  shadow. 

The  boy  had  never  seen  so  large  a  lynx 
before,  and  he  could  quite  understand  why 
the  greater  number  of  the  animals  and  birds 
feared  this  great  slayer  of  Shagland. 

Bennie  named  the  great  lynx  Padwa,  and 
when  that  night  he  and  the  old  trapper 
talked  over  what  the  boy  had  seen,  they 


Its  cold  green  eyes  gazed  straight  at  him. 
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agreed  to  add  Padwa's  hide  to  their  store 
of  pelts  the  following  fall  or  winter. 

" That's  if  he's  still  on  our  huntin' 
grounds,'1  said  the  old  man  with  a  dry 
chuckle,  "which  he  may  be  and  which  he 
may  not  be.  That  big  lucifee  may  be  miles 
and  miles  away  by  fall,  'cause  there  ain't 
nuthin'  kin  keep  a  lynx  in  one  place  'less 
it's  a  rifle  ball,  and  even  that  don't  allars 
keep  'em,  I've  found.  Tell  me  ag'in  jest 
where  'twas  you  saw  that  chap,  Bennie." 

Bennie  went  over  the  story  again,  ex- 
plaining how  he  was  standing  on  the  elm  top 
when  the  lynx  appeared  in  the  willows. 

"From  what  you  tell  me,  he  must  be  big- 
ger'n  the  average,"  said  the  trapper. 

"You're  sure  you  wa'n't  a  leetle  scared 
and  your  eyes  sorter  magnified  him,  Ben- 
nie?" 

"No,  Bob,  he  was  big",  asserted  the  boy. 
' '  I  know  he  must  be  the  biggest  lynx  in  the 
woods. ' ' 

The  trapper  stood  frowning.  Bennie 
smiled  as  he  watched  his  old  friend  pack  the 
tobacco  home  in  his  pipe-bowl  with  a  tough 
finger. 
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"Bob"  he  said,  "I  know  where  the  little 
bear  is". 

"Jehosaphat!"  exclaimed  the  trapper. 
"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  cub  has 
crept  inter  the  citadel,  too?" 

"He's  stoppin'  along  the  line  fence," 
grinned  the  boy,  "and  he  seems  to  be  con- 
tented and  happy." 

"Well,  I  never!  Come  to  think  of  it,  he 
was  headed  that  way  when  last  I  saw  him, 
and  he  was  rollin'  along  some. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
boy's  arm,  "how  many  birds  and  animals 
have  you  got  in  that  there  minagery  at  the 
present  time,  and  what  are  they?" 

"Why,  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  quail," 
answered  Bennie,  "some  rabbits,  a  few 
families  of  wood-chucks,  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies of  coon,  red  squirrels,  black  squirrels 
and  the  cub." 

"And  there  ain't  no  owls  nor  weasels  nor 
minks  there,  Bennie  ?" 

"Not  that  I've  seen,  although  I  do  happen 
to  know  that  there  are  a  few  weasels  and 
skunks  there,  Bob," 
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"Smokin'  muzzle-loaders!  D'you  mean 
to  say  you'll  protect  them  varmints,  too?". 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to,  Bob.  You  see,  every- 
thin'  that  wants  to  come  into  that  fence  is 
welcome,  and  I  can't  hurt  nothin'  that  comes 
nor  turn  it  away  from  there,  leastaways  I 
don't  intend  to  do  it." 

The  old  trapper  gazed  into  the  boy's  face; 
then,  with  a  shake  of  his  grizzled  head,  re- 
lighted his  pipe  and  smoked  in  silence. 

After  a  time  he  turned  toward  Bennie 
with  a  grin  on  his  cadaverous  face. 

"I'm  wonderin',"  he  said,  "why  you  and 
me  see  things  so  tarnation  different,  and 
why  we  can't  agree  on  that  one  subject  of 
sparin'  the  lives  o'  creatures.  Here  be  I 
contendin'  that  the  birds  and  animals  was 
put  here  fer  our  use  and  not  to  pertect  as 
you're  doin',  and  you  believe  that  it's  a  sin 
to  kill  anythin'  not  absolutely  needed  for 
food.  I've  allars  believed  in  killin'  good 
and  plenty,  and  I've  lived  up  to  my  belief. 
A  quail,  to  me,  ain't  no  more  than  a  nice, 
juicy  meal,  and  an  owl's  a  sneak  of  a  bird 
that  orter  be  shot  on  sight,  and  that's  all  I 
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see  in  either  of  them  birds.  Now,  take  your 
side  of  the  argument.  You  seem  to  think 
that  most  every  animal  and  bird  is  so  inter- 
estin'  it's  wuth  pertectin'.  Why,  Bennie, 
you  even  see  somethin'  wuth  while  in  a 
clammy  snake.  Don't  you  think  you're  all 
wrong  now?" 

"No",  said  the  boy.  "It's  you  who  are 
wrong,  Bob.  You've  overlooked  a  lot  in  the 
wild  things,  that's  all.  Their  little  lives  are 
jest  chock-full  of  things  wu'th  learnin',  jest 
chock-full.  Get  to  know  'em  better  and 
you'll  spare  'em  more.  Now,  I'm  goin' 
home,  'cause  I'm  goin'  to  work  the  yearlin' 
oxen  fer  dad  to-morrow.    Good-night  Bob." 

"Night,  Bennie." 

After  the  boy  had  gone  the  trapper  sat 
thinking,  his  smoked-out  pipe  gripped  be- 
tween his  teeth,  his  eyes  on  the  tiny  crimson 
heart  of  the  expiring  smudge. 

"Bennie  ain't  reasonable,"  he  muttered 
' '  He  thinks  he  knows  more  'bout  wild  things 
than  I  do.  Nope,  Bennie  ain't  reasonable. 
A  skunk's  a  mean,  thievin'  varmint,  and  a 
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snake's  a  clammy  mean  reptile  no  matter 
what  Bennie  says  er  thinks." 

The  branches  of  a  maple  near  the  out- 
building rustled  and  as  the  old  man  raised 
his  eyes,  the  soft  "hoot-te-hoot"  of  an  owl 
came  to  his  ears.  Behind  the  tree-top  hung 
a  big  yellow  moon  and  the  man's  eyes  bright- 
ened as  he  marked  the  form  of  a  big  bird 
which  sat  huddled  there,  a  bird  with  cat-like 
head  and  round  e}7es  which  glowed  through 
the  darkness  like  balls  of  fire. 

"Well,  of  all  the  imperdence",  he  mur- 
mured, "jest  you  wait,  my  fine  bird,  I'll  soon 
stop  that  hoot  and  send  you  whar  you  won't 
have  any  more  de-signs  on  my  chickens. ' ' 

Softly  the  trapper  made  his  way  into  his 
cabin,  and  returned,  carrying  the  long, 
brown  rifle.  The  big  owl,  outlined  against 
the  full  moon  presented  a  fine  mark,  and  as 
he  raised  the  rifle,  the  trapper  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  the  bird's  last  roaming 
night  was  nearly  over. 

The  owl  gave  another  low  "hoot-te-hoot", 
and  the  trapper's  finger  crooked  on  the  trig- 
ger. 
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But  the  rifle  never  spoke  its  message  of 
death  to  the  happy,  unsuspecting  night- 
lover.  Instead  it  was  slowly  lowered  and 
with  a  word  that  seemed  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  dewy,  flower-scented  night 
the  old  trapper  stood  the  gun  against  the 
cabin  and  sank  heavily  back  on  his  stool. 

"I'm  a  fool  t'  let  that  owl  live,"  he  said, 
aloud.  "I'm  as  big  a  fool  as  what  Bennie  is, 
and  Bennie  ain't  at  all  reasonable.  Some- 
how, though,  I  jest  can't  kill  that  bird.  I 
know  pretty  sure  he  '11  steal  one  of  my  chick- 
ens afore  mornin',  but  I  can't  shoot  him  on 
suspicion  and  there  ain't  no  use  of  shooin' 
him  away.  I  wish  Bennie  wasn't  so  unrea- 
sonable. I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  believe  I'm 
gettin'  to  be  as  bad  as  he  is  about  savin'  life. 
Humph!  I'm  goin'  to  bed  afore  I  get  any 
crazier  than  I  be." 

Strange  to  say  when  Trapper  Bob  visited 
his  chicken-yard  next  morning  fully  expect- 
ing to  find  the  carcass  of  a  partly  demolished 
hen  there,  he  discovered  all  his  poultry 
intact. 
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' '  Well.  I  '11  be  douced ! '  he  grinned.  ' ;  Now 
maybe  Bennie  ain't  so  awful  unreasonable 
arter  all." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Young  Fox 

FROM  the  big  woods  came  the  voices  of 
the  night-prowlers;  the  soft,  liquid 
cry  of  food-seeking  coon,  and  now  and 
again  the  wavering,  almost  human  cry  of 
the  lynx.  From  the  marsh  lands  further 
distant  came  faintly  the  mellow  notes  of  the 
bull-frogs,  the  harsh  laughter  of  loons  and 
the  chattering  quack  of  feeding  mallards. 

A  little  screech-owl  fluttered  across  the 
open  on  muffled  wings,  and  perching  on  a 
twig  directly  above  Bennie's  head,  as  he 
crouched  in  the  sheltering  vines  of  the  line 
fence,  sent  his  "hoo-te-hoo"  call  out  across 
the  night.  A  tiny  field-mouse  which  the  boy 
had  watched  moving  her  household  effects 
from  one  burrow  to  the  other,  a  little  wav 
out  on  the  spongy  green,  stood  frozen  at  the 
cry,  and,  as  her  feathered  enemy  swooped, 
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sprang  for  a  little  hole  beneath  a  mullein 
stock.  But  a  stifled  squeak  bespoke  the  fact 
that  she  had  tarried  too  long.  The  screech- 
owl  fluttered  to  a  low  branch  of  sumach  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  meal  of  his  tender 
prize. 

As  Bennie  watched  him,  he  became  aware 
of  another  night-prowler  on  the  moon-paint- 
ed hunting-ground.  He  glanced  toward  the 
fox's  den  and  saw  her  creeping  toward  the 
unsuspecting  bird  on  the  sumach  branch. 
Her  belly  brushed  the  wet  grass,  her  beauti- 
ful silvery  brush  dragged  behind  her.  Her 
ears  were  laid  back,  and  her  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  Swiftly,  silently 
she  came  forward  until  but  a  few  feet  sep- 
arated her  from  her  anticipated  prey.  The 
boy  heard  her  jaws  snap,  and  a  little  tuft  of 
brown  feathers  was  wafted  above  his  head 
on  the  breeze.  Mercifully,  death  had  come 
suddenly  to  that  little  killer  of  small  birds 
and  animals. 

The  fox,  holding  the  owl  tightly  in  her 
jaws,  stood  up  and  faced  Bennie 's  hiding 
place.    Almost  it  seemed  as  though  she  sus- 
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pected  his  presence.  But  he  knew  this 
could  not  be  because  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  her  to  him,  for  he  could  smell  the  faint 
musky  odor  of  her  fur  as  her  green  eyes 
probed  his  hiding-place. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  she  stood  listening 
intently;  then  as  if  satisfied  she  threw  the 
bird  aloft  and  caught  it  as  it  fell.  Several 
times  she  repeated  this  performance,  after 
which  she  uttered  a  low  whine.  Bennie 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  hole  beneath  the  elm 
and  from  it  saw  five  baby  foxes  scramble 
and  come  loping  and  tumbling  toward  the 
watchful  mother.  They  were  fat,  vacant- 
faced  little  puppies,  round  of  belly  and 
clumsy  of  paw,  and  as  they  played,  sprawl- 
ed and  fought  for  a  toothhold  in  the  bird, 
they  gave  subdued  growls  or  joyful  little 
whines  of  pleasure. 

The  mother  stretched  herself  on  the  grass 
and  crossing  her  forepaws  panted  in  mater- 
nal pride  as  she  watched  her  young  fight  for 
possession  of  her  kill.  All  the  furtiveness 
and  ferocity  that  had  rested  on  her  face  a 
moment  or  two  ago  was  gone.    She  was  just 
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a  big,  affectionate  mother-fox,  and  this  was 
her  happy  night. 

Once  she  sprang  hastily  erect  and  with 
rising  back-bristles  crept  toward  the  thicket 
of  wild-grape,  her  puppies,  their  meal  fin- 
ished, following  closely  after.  Undoubtedly 
she  had  scented  some  new  danger  there. 
Peering  through  the  bushes  Bennie  watched 
to  see  what  she  would  do.  A  little  way  from 
the  thicket  she  squatted  low  and  following 
her  example  the  young  sat  down  beside  her. 
But  the  boy  did  not  see  the  enemy,  whatever 
it  chanced  to  be,  for  if  the  big  fox  challeng- 
ed, it  thought  it  wise  not  to  respond. 

Bye  and  bye  the  mother  fox  led  the  young 
ones  back  to  the  patch  of  grass  under  the 
moon. 

They  were  strong,  lusty  puppies,  and 
sometimes  in  the  fierceness  of  their  play 
they  piled  upon  the  mother  as  though  they 
would  overthrow  her.  At  such  times  she 
stretched  herself  straight  out,  belly  to  earth, 
and  growled  and  bit  at  them.  She  was  wean- 
ing her  young,  which  accounted  for  her  lead- 
ing them  forth  so  on  those  moon-lit  nights, 
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that  they  might  learn  the  game  of  trail  and 
tear  down,  which  all  roamers  of  wood  or 
marsh-land  must  sooner  or  later  master. 

At  last  the  mother-fox  stood  up  and  shak- 
ing herself  yawned  hugely;  then  slowly, 
with  many  backward  glances,  she  began 
moving  toward  the  black  hole  beneath  the 
elm.  The  young  ones  scrambled  after  her 
obediently,  all  but  one  playful  little  fellow, 
the  last  in  line,  who  instead  of  diving  down 
into  his  burrow-home,  seemed  to  take  a  sud- 
den notion  for  one  more  romp  before  shut- 
ting himself  away  from  the  calling  moon. 
As  his  brothers  and  sisters  entered  the  den 
he  turned  and  came  loping  clumsily  back, 
directly  toward  Bennie.  Noticing  the 
friendly  bush  and  thinking  no  doubt  that 
it  would  afford  him  a  hiding  place,  the 
young  fox  tumbled  in  and  sank  down  close 
beside  Bennie.  Reaching  forward  the  boy 
grasped  him  by  the  skin  of  the  neck  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  held  him  so 
securely  by  the  nose  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  whimper. 

Bennie  carried  the  young  fox  home  and 
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placed  him  in  an  empty  box  which  he  cover- 
ed with  a  wide  board  and  placed  in  the  log 
stable.  For  a  week  this  was  Foxie's  home, 
and  during  that  time  Bennie  taught  him  to 
eat  from  his  hand  and  to  feel  that  he  was  a 
friend.  After  his  education  had  progressed 
thus  far,  the  boy  carried  him  outside  and 
permitted  his  pet  to  move  about  at  the  end 
of  a  light  chain. 

He  was  a  beautiful  puppy  by  now,  over  a 
third  grown,  with  a  glossy  silvery  coat  that 
made  Trapper  Bob's  eyes  shine  every  time 
he  saw  it.  The  old  man  would  shake  his 
head  dolefully  and  glance  from  the  shaggy 
young  fox  into  Bennie 's  face,  reproachfully. 

"There  ain't  no  need  of  carryin'  this  per- 
tectin'  foolishness  so  far,  young  man,"  he 
would  say,  "and  you  must  be  tryin'  to  per- 
tect  that  old  fox  and  her  litter  when  you 
won't  tell  me  where  her  den  is.  Not  that 
she'd  be  there  now,  havin'  like  as  not  toted 
her  young  uns  into  safer  territory  since  you 
nabbed  this  little  feller,  but  if  I  knowed  ex- 
actly where  her  fu'st  den  was  1  could  likely 
form  some  idea  where  she'd  sneak  to  next." 
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"Some  day  I'll  tell  you,"  Bennie  would 
say.  "Just  you  wait  a  little,  Bob,  and  if  I 
find  she's  moved  into  the  shagland,  why  o' 
course  I  '11  do  my  best  to  help  you  nab  them 
pelts.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  they're 
worth  heaps  of  money,  but  I  can't  hunt  them 
foxes  till  I  know  for  sure  that  they've  left 
the  old  ground. ' ' 

Often  during  his  wild  pet's  imprisonment 
Bennie  had  heard  a  fox  barking  at  night 
down  along  the  back  ridges,  and  one  even- 
ing returning  late  with  the  cows  from  the 
back  slashing  he  had  observed  a  big  fox  leap 
the  barnyard  fence  and  lope  across  the 
stumpy  meadow.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
this  at  the  time,  however,  although  he  had 
reason  to  remember  it  later.  For  a  few 
days  the  young  fox  enjoyed  life,  to  a  limited 
degree,  out  in  the  open,  where  Bennie  had 
built  him  a  new  kennel.  He  had  lengthened 
his  pet's  chain  which  was  attached  to  a  stake 
driven  deep  into  the  earth. 

One  mjorning  when  Bennie  carried  his 
pet's  food  out  to  him,  he  found  the  young 
fox — gone.    His  stake  had  been  dug  up  as 
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cleanly  as  though  a  spade  had  been  used  for 
the  purpose.  Beneath  the  pole  fence  a  deep 
trench  had  been  dug,  and  it  was  easy  to  guess 
whose  work  it  was. 

Bennie's  first  feeling  was  one  of  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  the  bright  little  animal  whom 
he  had  come  to  like  immensely,  but  gradu- 
ally it  gave  place  to  a  sense  of  wonder  at 
the  marvellous  ingenuity  which  maternal 
love  had  prompted  in  a  wild  thing  robbed  of 
her  young.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  bo}T, 
who  had  never  dreamed  that  the  old  fox 
would  come  seeking  her  pup. 

And  now  he  remembered  that  every  night 
since  he  had  carried  away  the  young  fox, 
he  had  heard  the  mother-fox  calling  it  from 
a  distance. 

Notwithstanding  that  she  had  freed  her 
offspring,  he  had  the  long  chain  still 
about  his  neck,  and  this,  Bennie  felt 
sure,  must  at  some  time  imprison  him  fat- 
ally. That  evening,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  gate,  gazing  across  the  fallow  toward 
the  line  fence,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  little 
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fox  call.  He  listened,  and  sure  enough,  his 
faint  puppy  yelp  came  to  the  boy's  ears. 

He  must  be  somewhere  close  beside  the 
vine-covered  fence,  Bennie  knew,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  link  of  the  little  ani- 
mal's chain  had  become  fastened  to  some- 
thing. Hurriedly  he  leaped  the  gate  and 
crossed  the  fallow  toward  the  fence.  He 
found  the  young  fox  tying  full  length  beside 
a  bunch  of  elder  bushes,  about  the  root  of 
which  his  chain  had  become  entangled. 

The  little  fellow  pricked  his  long  ears 
forward  as  Bennie  approached  and,  opening 
his  red  mouth,  panted  him  a  welcome;  but 
he  was  snubbed  too  closely  to  leap  and  give 
greeting.  Reaching  down  the  boy  un snap- 
ped the  chain;  then  stepped  back  to  stc 
what  the  young  fox  would  do.  The  puppy 
stood  up,  shook  himself,  then  lying  down  m 
the  black  earth  rolled  over  and  over.  Some 
thing  rustled  in  the  vines  along  the  fence, 
and  facing  the  sound  the  young  fox  lifted 
his  head  and  gave  a  little  yelp. 

Then,  as  though  divining  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  really  free,  he  gave  forth  a 
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succession  of  joyful  little  barks  and  loped 
across  the  darkening  sward  to  his  mother 
and  the  shelter  of  the  line-fence. 

Bennie  stood  for  a  time,  peering  through 
the  falling  shadows,  then  with  a  sigh  he 
turned  and  walked  farther  down  along  the 
stumpy  field.  Crossing  the  brook,  he  turned 
and  skirted  the  fence  until  he  reached  the 
whip-line  fringe  of  the  woods.  Diving 
through  the  thicket  he  came  out  on  the  far- 
there  side  of  the  fence  and  quietly  approach- 
ed the  yawning  hole  beneath  the  elm. 

The  den,  as  Trapper  Bob  had  surmised, 
had  been  deserted.  A  chunk  of  yellow  clay 
had  fallen  from  the  elm-root,  partly  choking 
its  entrance,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  foot  or  nail  mark  on  its  damp  earth 
threshold. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Spray-Coat. 

THAT  evening  Bennie  went  over  to 
Trapper  Bob's  and  as  they  sat  beside 
his  big  fire-place,  for  the  summer  was 
about  ended  and  the  nights  were  growing  a 
little  chill,  he  told  the  old  man  all  about  the 
fox  den,  how  he  had  first  discovered  it, 
where  it  lay  hidden,  and  how  he  had  that  day 
visited  it  again,  to  find  it  deserted. 

The  trapper  smiled  and  nodded  his  head, 
comprehensively  as  Bennie  told  his  story, 
and  when  the  bo}^  described  how  the  old 
mother-fox  had  returned  and  freed  her 
young  one  from  his  prison  and  how  he  had 
found  the  puppy  imprisoned  by  his  chain 
and  had  set  him  free  to  seek  the  watching 
mother,  the  old  man's  face  broke  into  a  grin. 
' '  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  let  him  go,  in  a 
way",   he   commented,   "but   I   guess   you 
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couldn't  do  nothin'  else,  bein'  you.  That 
young  fox's  hide  was  good  right  now  for  a 
big  price  even  if  it  is  off  season.  He  did 
have  a  beautiful  coat." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  she  took  her  fam- 
ily, Bob?"  asked  the  boy. 

"There's  no  exact  tellin',"  replied  the 
man.  ' '  She  'd  take '  em  far  enough  away,  you 
kin  depend  on  that.  Like  as  not  she  toted 
'em  back  to  the  hick'ry  ridge,  but  we've  got 
to  find  out  now  just  where  she  did  take  'em. 
By  another  month's  time  they'll  be  'bout 
full  growed,  them  youngsters,  and  you  and 
me  must  try  and  get  their  pelts  if  there's 
any  way  to  do  it." 

Later  when  the  frost  had  nipped  the 
leaves  from  the  trees  and  the  floor  of  the 
forest  lay  thickly  carpeted  with  crimson  and 
yellow  leaves,  Trapper  Bob  and  Bennie,  re- 
turning from  the  hickory  ridge,  far  inland, 
glimpsed  a  silver-grey  fox  creeping  from  a 
thicket  to  a  tree-jam.  As  the  animal  flashed 
like  a  streak  of  light  from  the  gloom  to  deep- 
er shadow,  the  trapper's  brown  rifle  cracked 
and  the  fox  leaped  into  the  air  and  lay  still. 
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They  carried  their  prize  to  the  cabin  and 
there  skinned  the  carcass  and  stretched  the 
beautiful  skin. 

Later  still  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  they  saw  another  silver-grey  fox 
which  eluded  them  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. The  week  following,  the  trapper,  re- 
turning along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  caught 
sight  of  the  fox  again  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  cabin,  where  Bennie  awaited  him,  he 
carried  another  of  the  silver  foxes. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  fetters  were 
breaking  and  the  white  bubbles  in  the  blue 
ice  of  the  bay  were  expanding  to  sever  the 
bonds  of  the  sleeping  water  with  a  detona- 
tion resembling  thunder,  that  the  boy  and 
the  trapper,  returning  one  morning  from 
visiting  the  traps  in  the  rat  runs,  saw  the 
king  of  the  silver  foxes. 

The  animal  was  skirting  the  forest  and 
passed  the  watchers  within  easy  rifle  range, 
but,  having  no  rifles  at  the  time,  they  could 
do  nothing  more  than  look  upon  the  fox  and 
wonder  at  his  size  and  beauty. 

As  man  and  boy  crouched  low  in  the 
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bushes  the  animal  crept  from  the  forest  out 
into  the  dead  rushes  and  breaking  into  an 
easy  lope  made  for  the  tree-fringed  finger  of 
land  across  the  bay. 

Hidden  behind  a  clump  of  red  willows, 
the  two  watched  him  melt  into  the  advancing 
shadows  of  twilight,  when  Trapper  Bob 
spoke. 

"That  feller's  skin  is  wu'th  anywhere 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
Bennie.  I'll  bet  my  gun  he's  the  puppy  you 
raised.  He's  had  nigh  a  year  to  grow  in  and 
he  hasn't  lost  any  time  'bout  it;  he's  half  as 
big  ag  'in  as  the  biggest  silver-grey  I  've  ever 
seen.  What  name  be  you  goin'  to  give  him, 
Bennie  %  Course  you'll  be  namin'  him, 
same's  you  have  all  the  other  animals  and 
birds.  S'pose  you  call  him  Grey  King?" 

' '  I  think  Spray-coat  would  suit  him  better 
Bob,"  answered  the  boy.  "Did  you  notice 
how  his  coat  shimmered  as  he  loped  across 
the  ice?"  It  reminded  me  of  the  water- 
mists  down  at  the  Injun  Falls.  You  know- 
how  that  mist  looks  when  it's  night  and 
the  moon's  full?" 
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"Sure",  nodded  the  trapper.  "Come  to 
think  on  it,  Spray-coat's  a  good  name  for 
him.  I  hope  to  see  that  big  feller  ag'in 
afore  spring's  over,  and  you  kin  bet  I'll 
have  my  rifle  along  of  me  when  I  make  my 
rounds  arter  this." 

But  although  the  trapper  carried  his  rifle 
thereafter  when  visiting  his  traps,  morning 
and  evening,  and  although  he  kept  a  vigi- 
lant lookout  for  the  big  silver-grey  all  that 
spring,  he  did  not  see  Spray-coat  again. 

Neither  through  the  summer  that  followed 
nor  the  autumn  nor  the  succeeding  winter 
did  the  man  or  the  boy  catch  sight  of  the 
big  fox  again,  which  caused  Trapper  Bob 
to  wonder  much..  For  two  vears  neither 
man  nor  boy  had  been  able  to  add  another 
silver-grey  pelt  to  their  store  of  furs. 

But,  although  Bennie  and  Trapper  Bob 
had  never  caught  sight  of  them,  there  were 
silver-grey  foxes  in  the  woodland.  Far,  far 
inland  where  the  forest  was  so  thick  that  the 
sun's  rays  scarcely  ever  penetrated  the  over- 
lapping arms  of  the  giant  trees,  the  wise  and 
sagacious  old  mother  fox  had  coaxed  two  of 
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the  remaining  three  of  her  litter  after  the 
rifle  of  the  trapper  had  taken  its  deadly  toll 
of  the  family,  and  thereafter  the  sparsely 
wooded  margin  of  the  forest  and  the  white 
bay  waters  wTere  avoided  by  them  as  a  place 
of  danger. 

The  other  young  fox,  almost  half  as  large 
again  as  his  brothers,  longing  for  light  and 
sunshine  and  soft  mellow  moonlight  nights, 
had  rebelled  against  the  mother  fox's  vigi- 
lance and  had  gone  his  way  alone. 

Perhaps  Nature,  the  tender  mother  of  all 
wild  things,  had  given  Spray-coat  an  in- 
stinct above  his  kind,  a  deeper  intuition  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that 
lay  thick  along  the  deep  aisles  of  the  great 
Shagland. 

For  one  long,  delightful  summer  and  hazy 
fall  he  had  skirted  the  forest's  verge  and 
made  his  home  in  the  sparsely  timbered  dis- 
trict between  the  deep  Shagland  creek  and 
Openway.  Here  was  food  in  plenty  and  a 
gorgeous  scrub-fringed  strip  upon  which 
to  gambol  after  he  had  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
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well-fed,  and  the  big  moon  dipped  low  above 
the  sleeping  bay. 

Here,  too,  he  had  contested  certain  rights 
with  other  of  the  forest  denizens  such  as 
Creamy  the  weazel  and  Creeper  the  mink, 
flashing  in  upon  them  as  they  crept  toward 
some  unsuspecting  grouse  and  sending  them 
bounding  to  cover  with  a  hiss  and  a  snarl 
that  showed  their  bared  fangs  and  their 
hatred  of  the  interloper.  Often,  too,  he  had 
robbed  them  of  their  kill  and  carried  the 
newly-slain  grouse  or  rabbit  to  the  moon- 
painted  sward  to  feed  upon  it  until  satisfied, 
after  which  he  would  lope  far  down  along 
the  rushy  sands  of  the  bay. 

Then  there  came  an  epoch  in  the  great 
fox's  life  that  changed  his  view  of  things. 
One  afternoon  in  late  summer  as  he  slept 
in  a  fringe  of  thicket  of  second  growth  close 
to  a  valley  of  velvet-green,  a  big  black  bear 
and  her  cub  wandered  into  his  retreat. 
Snuggling,  belly  to  earth,  his  long,  silvery 
coat  blending  with  the  silvery  bark  of  the 
saplings,  the  fox  watched  them  with  un- 
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blinking  slits  of  eyes  and  wondered  why 
they  were  there. 

He  was  not  long  finding  out.  Unaware  of 
his  proximity,  the  old  bear  shambled  to  the 
edge  of  the  thicket,  and  protruding  her 
round  head,  stood  swaying  it  from  side  to 
side  and  sniffing  the  breeze  hungrily.  Then, 
with  a  grunt  of  command  to  the  cub,  who 
had  already  curled  himself  into  a  ball  and 
fallen  asleep,  she  backed  into  the  thicket 
once  more  and  noiselessly  made  her  way 
down  the  valley  toward  the  piles  of  logs 
which  the  fox  had  seen  and  which  had  re- 
called something  strangely  familiar  to  him. 
For  a  time  he  lay  perfectly  still ;  then,  curi- 
osity getting  the  better  of  him,  he  crept 
along  in  the  black  bear's  track.  Suddenly  a 
terrified  squeal  fell  on  his  ears  and  his  back 
bristles  stiffened.  He  had  never  heard  a 
sound  like  that  before.  He  backed  a  little 
farther  into  the  thicket  and,  with  muscles 
drawn  for  the  spring,  waited. 

By  and  by  he  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
tangle  and  looked  down  the  valley  toward 
the  piles  of  logs.    As  he  did  so,  he  heard  the 
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crashing  and  crackling  of  twigs,  and  the 
bear  shambled  past  his  hiding  place.  In  her 
haiiy  arms  she  bore  another  animal  which 
the  fox  never  remembered  having  seen  be- 
fore. As  she  reached  the  thicket  there  came 
a  sharp  sound,  like  the  splitting  of  thick 
ice  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  old  bear  fell 
forward  with  a  gasp  and  lay  quivering. 

With  a  terrified  whimper  Spray-coat 
leaped  away  and  fled  down  through  the  long 
curving  thicket — where,  he  was  too  fright- 
ened to  care  or  guess.  All  he  wanted  to  do 
was  get  away  from  the  great  terror  that  had 
come  to  him,  a  new,  strange  terror  that 
tightened  his  heart-strings  and  made  his 
limbs  weak. 

As  he  sprang  from  one  thick  covert  to 
another,  he  became  aware  that  another  ani- 
mal was  also  fleeing  as  he  was  doing.  It 
was  the  cub,  who  with  round  head  close  to 
the  earth,  was  lumbering  along  on  his  short 
legs,  his  sole  aim  to  put  distance  between 
himself  and  the  deadly  something  that  had 
shocked  his  brain  with  its  sound,  sickened 
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his  heart  with  its  sulphurous  smell,   and 
robbed  him  of  a  mother. 

The  big  fox  sank  at  last  exhausted  be- 
tween two  mossy  logs,  and  with  lolling 
tongue  strove  to  recall  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties into  play. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fear  which  sooner 
or  later  must  find  all  wild  things — the  kind 
that  stupefies  and  the  kind  that  prompts 
blind  flight. 

This  latter  in  a  degree  was  the  kind  of 
fear  that  actuated  the  silver  grey  fox  to  flee 
blindly  from  the  danger  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  now  he  lay  with  a  sickening  dread 
in  his  bosom,  a  dread  which  up  until  this 
time  had  been  a  stranger  to  him. 

Not  until  the  sun  had  set  and  the  summer 
twilight  was  falling  in  purple  vapors  across 
the  world,  did  he  stir.  Then  he  crept  for- 
ward and  began  to  explore  his  new  hiding- 
place. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  thicket  with  slender 
poles  which  had  once  been  trees  laid  criss- 
cross upon  each  other  in  its  centre.  There 
was   something    oddly   familiar   about   the 
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place,  the  fox  could  not  tell  what.  As  he 
crept  along  the  fence,  wide  open  patches 
grew  up  on  its  either  side,  in  which  were 
little,  glowing  spots  that  sent  a  pungent 
earthy-smoke  towards  the  sky.  These  were 
the  clearing-fires  in  the  stumpy  fields  of 
Openway. 

By  and  by  when  night  had  fallen  and  a 
full  moon  was  lifting  above  the  tree-tops, 
Spray-coat  climbed  up  on  the  topmost  rail 
of  the  fence  and  looked  across  the  stumpy 
field,  gemmed  with  yellow  eyes  of  fire;  then 
noiselessly  he  dropped  to  earth  and  loped 
along  the  tangle  towards  the  denser  gloom. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  fence  he  found  that 
for  which  he  sought,  a  tall  poplar  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  maples. 

At  its  base  yawned  a  hole  into  which  the 
crusted  root-clay  had  fallen.  The  big  fox 
bent  his  head  and  with  slender  muzzle 
sniffed  at  the  deserted  burrow  which  had 
been  the  home  of  his  birth ;  then  lifting  his 
nose  to  the  stars  he  sent  forth  a  mournful 
bark. 

That  night  he  sought  the  denser  shelter 
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of  the  wood  again,  and  skirting  its  edge  un- 
til he  came  once  again  to  the  big  bay  waters, 
he  turned  his  face  eastward.  All  night  he 
followed  the  curving  shore,  loping  wildly  or 
creeping  furtively  and  not  stopping  to  feed 
at  all.  For  in  his  heart  had  been  born  the 
great  fear.    He  was  seeking  a  new  world. 

By  morning  he  had  found  it.  Henceforth 
his  home,  his  hunting  and  feeding  ground, 
would  be  the  long  finger  of  land  that  divided 
Rondeau  from  the  big  lake. 

So  it  was  that  the  silver  fox  found  a  new 
kingdom  far  off  from  the  Shagland,  and  so 
it  was  that  neither  Trapper  Bob  nor  Bennie 
saw  him  again  all  that  summer  or  fall,  and 
but  once  in  the  late  winter,  when  something, 
lonliness  perhaps,  had  prompted  Mm  to 
come  across  the  ice  to  the  mainland. 


CHAPTER  X 

Moper,  the  Owl. 

TRAPPER  BOB  was  not  wrong  in  sur- 
mising that  the  big  owl,  whose  life  he 
had  spared,  had  visited  the  maple 
grove  with  sinister  purpose.  He  had.  But 
why  the  wise  old  bird  had  seen  fit  to  flit  back 
to  the  world  of  denser  shadow  without  first 
selecting  a  meal  from  the  fat  chickens  that 
huddled  on  their  pole-perch  behind  the 
stable,  nobody  can  say.  Perhaps  Moper 
himself  did  not  know  why  he  chose  to  drift 
away  and  leave  the  roost  unmolested. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  old,  familiar 
haunts  he  had  captured  a  young  rabbit 
which  the  mellow  moon-light  had  tempted 
forth  to  gambol  on  a  stretch  of  mossy  sward, 
and  all  day  in  his  hiding  place  among  the 
thick  birch  he  had  slept.  On  the  ground 
beneath  him  lay  the  skin  of  the  little  animal, 
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its  grey  hair  lifting  and  falling  as  the  breeze 
swept  along  the  forest  alleys.  A  few  hairs 
clung  to  Moper's  long  claws  and  one  little 
tuft  of  hair  still  fluttered  from  his  strong, 
curved  beak.  It  had  been  an  easy  taking 
for  the  owl,  that  delicious  meal  of  young 
rabbit;  a  great  stroke  of  luck  for  him,  in 
fact. 

And  now  it  was  night  again,  and  once 
again,  the  owl's  feeding-time;  so  with  a  low 
"hoo-te-hoo"  Moper  spread  his  fan-like 
wings  and  flew  towards  the  bay.  From  a  limb 
of  the  tall  ash  along  the  bay-shore  he  watch- 
ed until  the  western  tree-tops  split  the  moon- 
beams. All  night  long  he  watched  and  hoped 
for  food,  for  Moper  was  very  hungry  again. 

Only  once,  however,  during  his  vigil  did 
anything  like  a  supper  present  itself,  and 
this  was  when  a  baby  musk-rat  splashed  into 
a  run  close  beside  the  ash  tree.  Moper  saw 
him  swimming  swiftly  and  gleefully  down 
the  waterway  toward  the  dome-lime  rush 
home  in  the  creek's  shoals,  a  brown  dot  be- 
tween the  wide  wakes  made  by  his  flat  paws. 
Moper  lifted  his  wide  wings  preparatory  to 
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swooping  softly  clown  upon  the  baby  rat, 
but  his  big  yellow  owl's  eyes  suddenly  saw 
something  which  made  him  lower  them 
again  and  settle  low  down  against  the  perch. 
The  big  king  rat  of  the  colony  was  acting  as 
escort  to  the  little  night  gamboler.  His 
great,  brown  head  with  its  round  ears  and 
limpid  eyes  poked  from  the  reeds  and  he 
swam  slowly  out  into  the  run  directly  in  the 
wake  of  his  wee  grandson,  in  time  to  make 
the  hungry  owl  reconsider  his  intention. 
Moper  had  tried  conclusions  with  the  big  rat 
on  one  or  two  occasions  before.  Sometimes 
when  the  late  fall  nights  were  chill  he  still 
felt  a  little  sharp  stab  of  pain  beneath  his 
wing,  where  lay  a  long  scar  that  the  power- 
ful muskrat's  chisel-like  teeth  had  given 
him. 

So  Moper  huddled  down  and  looked  with 
great  hungry  eyes  at  his  supper  vanishing 
from  him,  and  the  night  dragged  on  and  the 
moon  sank  down  behind  the  tree-fringe  in 
the  west.  Far  back  in  the  swales  of  the 
forest  other  food-seekers  were  meeting  with 
success.     Moper  heard  their  cries  as  they 
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pulled  their  quarries  down,  and  this  but  ex- 
cited his  hunger-madness.  Flocks  of  swift- 
winged  wild  ducks  passed  close  above  him, 
but  they  were  not  for  Moper.  These  were  the 
flocks  of  teal  and  black  duck  seeking  the 
rice-beds  of  Rond  Eau  Bay. 

Moper  was  moody  and  cross.  He  could 
not  understand  Nature's  partiality.  .Why 
should  she  feed  other  of  the  forest  children 
and  allow  him  to  go  hungry  %  He  never  re- 
membered being  so  hungry  before.  He  would 
have  welcomed  the  black,  tough  flesh  of  a 
fishy  grebe,  but  even  this  was  denied  him.  In 
his  anger  at  things  in  general  he  flapped  his 
wings  with  a  muffled  sound  and  sent  his 
mournful  hoot  of  dejection  out  to  the  world. 
A  slender  brown  rail,  sleeping  close  under  a 
sheltering  clump  of  rushes,  started  up  with 
a  shrill  little  cry  of  alarm,  and  before  the 
marsh-bird's  slow  wings  caught  the  breeze, 
Moper  was  upon  him,  swift,  wicked  and  un- 
relenting. Then  across  the  open  to  the  black 
timber  and  through  the  timber  to  his  birch 
thicket  Moper  carried  his  prize,  his  slow 
mind  at  rest  and  his  big  eyes  deep  with 
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triumph  and  anticipation.  Once  again  in 
his  hiding  place,  the  owl  proceeded  to  feast 
upon  his  tender  prey. 

It  was  almost  daylight  before  the  feast  in 
the  tangle  was  ended,  and  the  owl,  his  big 
eyes  heavy  with  the  drowsiness  that  follows 
gorging,  dropped  the  picked  bones  of  the 
little  bird  upon  the  ground  and  huddled 
himself  down  to  happy  slumber. 

All  that  bright  summer's  day  he  slept. 
The  big  sun  came  out  and  all  about  him  the 
wild  birds  of  the  forest  trilled  their  gladness. 
He  was  oblivious  to  it  all.  Beneath  him  the 
partridge  scuttled  and  the  squirrels  frisked, 
but  he  did  not  see  them.  The  sunlight  was 
his  darkness — the  big,  laughing,  glorious 
day  his  night. 

At  the  first  shadowy  indication  of  evening, 
his  amber  eyes  opened  and  he  shook  himself 
softly  erect.  He  craned  his  short  neck  for- 
ward and  peered  down  through  the  half 
light  at  the  white  bones  and  the  brown  wings 
of  the  rail.  Then  he  lifted  one  yellow,  long- 
taloned  claw  and  carefully  picked  it  clean 
of  the  feathers  that  had  adhered  to  it.    He 
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wanted  to  go  back  to  the  ash  tree  along  the 
shore,  as  is  the  way  of  owls  always  hunting 
in  the  same  spot  night  after  night — pro- 
viding the  first  hunt  has  been  successful. 
He  was  hungry  once  more,  though  not  so 
hungry  as  he  had  been  on  the  preceding 
night.  Still,  his  body  craved  food,  and 
Moper  lived  for  what  his  body  craved.  He 
felt  a  trifle  stiff,  and  the  old  scar  beneath  his 
wing  was  paining  him  a  little.  This  made 
him  think  of  the  king  rat,  and  thinking  of 
the  king  rat  made  him  angry.  He  hated  all 
the  water  rats  of  the  colony,  but  he  knew 
that  alone  he  was  powerless  to  wreak  veng- 
eance upon  them.  To  the  southward  lay  the 
bay,  white  and  peaceful  beneath  the  moon. 
So  once  again  Moper  flew  through  the  night 
down  into  the  timber  and  across  the  open 
to  the  water's  edge.  As  he  swooped  low 
his  heavy  beak  snapped  viciously  and  his 
little  tufts  of  feathers,  that  stood  up  on 
either  side  of  his  head  like  ears,  twisted  in 
anger.  There,  on  his  perch  in  his  tall  ash 
another  owl  was  sitting.  Moper  lit  on  a  tree 
close  beside  it  and  poured  abuse  upon  the 
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interloper.  He  challenged  the  other  bird  to 
battle,  and  the  other  bird  sat  grim  and  silent 
and  treated  him  with  scornful  inattention, 
ignoring  him  completely. 

Moper  edged  closer  and  flapped  his  wings 
to  show  that  he  was  ready  to  dispute  pos- 
session with  the  other  owl.  He  could  not 
understand  such  cowardice  in  one  of  his  own 
kind.  He  noticed  that  the  other  bird  was 
smaller  than  himself,  that  its  body  was  more 
slender  and  not  lacking  in  a  curve  or  two  of 
grace  which  he,  alas,  sadly  lacked. 

As  he  watched  it,  the  other  owl  swooped 
quickly  down  and  caught  a  grey  mouse  as  it 
flashed  from  the  marsh  land,  and  drifting 
silently  back  to  its  perch,  proceeded  to  feed 
upon  it.  This  was  too  much  for  Moper 's 
patience..     He  would  have  that  mouse! 

With  a  low  hoot,  he  curved  across  to  the 
tall  ash  and  alighted  close  beside  the  other 
bird.  It  went  calmly  on  with  its  meal, 
simply  turning  its  deep  yellow  eyes  on 
Moper  as  he  settled  heavily  down  on  a 
branch  close  beside  it.  Then  Moper  ex- 
perienced a  new  sensation,  a  sensation  of 
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shame  and  helplessness.  He  wanted  to  fly 
away  and  hide  in  the  black  thicket  of  his 
realm.  He  had  in  his  angry  denunciations 
of  this  soft-eyed  bird  basely  abused  the 
etiquette  of  the  bush-world  and  she  had  re- 
taliated in  no  way  whatsoever. 

But  Moper  did  not  fly  away.  He  sat  and 
watched  the  other  owl  feed  upon  her  catch, 
and  after  she  had  finished  she  spoke  to  him 
in  low  guttural  language  which  he  under- 
stood. 

When  the  moon  dawned  high  above  the 
forest,  the  owls  sat  side  by  side  on  the  same 
branch.  Both  were  supremely  happy,  but  of 
the  two,  the  hen-owl  was  happier,  because 
she  had  fed.  It  was  when  the  night  was  well 
nigh  spent,  that  the  birds  heard  a  splash  in 
the  clear  water-run  close  to  the  shore.  A 
full  grown  muskrat  was  making  his  way 
along  the  water-track  to  the  rat  village,  after 
having  fed  in  the  marsh-lands.  As  his  brown 
body  flashed  past,  close  beneath  their  tree, 
the  owls  swooped  down  together.  Before 
the  muskrat  could  dive  the  smaller  and 
quicker  owl  had  sunk  her  long  claws  deep 
beneath  the  tough,  wrinkled  skin  of  his  neck. 
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With  a  squeal  of  pain  and  fear  the  rat  strug- 
gled to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  In  this  he  partly  succeeded,  but 
the  plucky  hen-owl  clung  to  him  until 
Moper's  strong  talons  also  gripped  him, 
choking  off  his  breath  until  his  struggles 
ceased  and  his  brown  body  relaxed  limply. 

Then  Moper  flopped  away  to  the  tree, 
leaving  the  kill  to  the  bird  which  had  already 
fed.  There  he  sat,  watching  her  turn  the 
great  rat  over  and  over,  till  his  watchful 
eyes  caught  sight  of  something  that  made 
him  hoot  a  low  signal  of  alarm. 

Down  the  run  came  swimming  the  big 
king  rat  of  the  colony.  His  great  head  with 
its  round  ears  was  lifted  high  out  of  the 
water.  He  had  heard  the  cry  of  distress  of 
his  subject  and  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

The  owl  on  the  ground  sprang  quickly  to 
air  at  Moper's  summons.  He  swooped  down, 
caught  up  the  rat  in  his  claws,  and  carried 
it  up  and  away  on  strong  wings.  To  his 
thicket  he  brought  it — for  he  and  his  mate. 
Through  the  two  hours  before  dawn  they 
feasted  on  their  capture,  then  side  by  side 
they  huddled  down  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Croaker,  the  Crow. 

TRAPPER  BOB  said  nothing  to  Ben- 
nie  concerning  Moper's  visit  to  his 
grove  nor  how  he  had  spared  the  big 
owl's  life  out  of  a  strange  sympathy  for  the 
lonely  night-roamer,  a  sympathy  he  had 
never  felt  before  for  any  of  the  forest 
denizens.  To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  Ben- 
nie's  way  of  "lookin'  at  things'',  right;  and 
the  old  man  still  contended  that  Bennie's 
way  of  " lookin'  at  things"  was  not  right, 
but ' '  a  mighty  long  way  from  it ' '.  He  wish- 
ed now  that  he  had  shot  the  owl,  simply  to 
uphold  his  principles ;  but  he  had  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  let  the  bird  live,  and  that's  all 
there  was  to  it.  Next  time  that  thievin',  cat- 
headed  hooter  came  wandering  into  his 
domain,  he  would  get  what  was  comin'  to 
him,  never  fear. 

124 
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So  trapper  Bob  promised  himself,  as  out 
in  the  yard  he  deftly  hewed  out  an  elm  yoke 
for  MacFarlaiie's  yearling  oxen.  The  old 
man  was  very  handy  with  the  axe  and  took 
it  upon  himself  to  make  all  the  ox-yokes  and 
axe-handles  used  in  Openway,  and  in  those 
days  these  constituted  the  tools  with  which 
the  hardy  settlers  shaped  the  stubborn  land 
into  subjection. 

It  was  a  still  morning  in  late  June.  Along 
the  velvety  valley  slope  the  white  and  purple 
wood-flowers  peeked  from  the  grass,  and  all 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  growing 
things. 

On  every  side,  in  the  leafy  foliage,  little 
wild  birds  sang  and  twittered  their  love- 
notes  to  nesting  mates.  Far  across  the  brown, 
partly-cleared  land,  the  line  fence  ran  like  a 
wide  green  ribbon  from  wooded,  mjarshy 
shoal  far  down  to  deep,  dark-green  forest. 

Trapper  Bob  paused  in  his  task  to  wipe 
his  seamed  forehead  and  to  gaze  with  laugh- 
ing eyes  across  to  the  fence. 

1 '  I  wonder  if  any  animal  or  bird  has  come 
inter  the  citadel  lately?'1   he  soliloquized. 
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"Oh,  they'll  all  come,  jest  let  'em  alone  for 
that.  Afore  long  that  there  fence '11  be  a 
regular  hot-bed  for  weasel  and  skunk  and 
such  varmin,  see  if  it  ain't.  I  wish  Bennie 
wasn't  so  foolish  and  unreasonable.  Maybe 
he  will  get  some  sense  when  the  crows  start 
makin'  that  fence  their  home  and  go  to 
pullin'  up  the  corn-shoots  from  the  field 
alongside.  Well,  by  thunder  and  lightnin'! 
What  did  I  tell  yer?" 

For  even  as  Bob  gazed  at  the  line  fence 
and  uttered  his  prophecy,  a  big  headed, 
wobbly  young  crow  fluttered  across  from  the 
thicket  to  the  line  fence  and  lit  on  a  bough 
of  a  scrub  oak,  where  he  sat  teetering  and 
croaking  hoarsely,  whether  in  fear  or  glad- 
ness it  was  hard  to  tell. 

The  old  man  sat  down  on  a  stump  and  lit 
his  pipe,  grinning  and  shaking  his  head  as 
he  watched  the  young  crow  swaying  on  his 
perch  and  listened  to  his  hoarse  scolding  of 
everything  in  general. 

"You  black  scamp,"  he  chuckled,  "you've 
lit  right  amongst  honey  and  sunshine,  but 
you  don't  know  it.    What  I  orter  do  is  take  a 
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club  and  sneak  up  on  you  afore  Bennie  gets 
to  know  you're  there.  You'll  pull  the  corn 
and  rob  the  quails'  nests  and  you'll  allars  be 
a  black  little  beggar  of  a  thief  as  long  as  you 
live.  I  sure  orter  take  a  club  and  put  you 
out  of  the  way  and  I  guess  I'll  do  it,  by  gum, 
I  will!" 

The  trapper  arose  and  walking  to  the  out- 
building secured  a  long  pole. 

"Guess  maybe  this '11  reach  him",  he  mut- 
tered grimly  as  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
bars  and  swept  the  far  clearing  with  his 
eyes. 

"I  hope  Bennie  hasn't  seen  him",  he  mut- 
tered. "No,  there  he  is,  drivin'  the  oxen  in 
the  far  field.  That's  mighty  lucky.  Now 
I'll  jest  creep  up  this  side  of  the  fence  and 
bring  that  croakin'  little  thief  a  rap  over 
the  big  head  that'll  put  him  outin'  the  way." 
The  trapper  crept  toward  the  bird  on  the 
stunted  tree. 

He  bent  his  long  frame  so  as  to  keep  the 
fence  between  him  and  the  boy,  whose  voice 
commanding  the  young  oxen.     ' '  Haw,  there, 
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Bill!       Gee  there,  Bright !';   came  ringing 
across  the  still  morning    air. 

The  young  crow  had  squatted  low  on  his 
perch  and  with  heavy  head  resting  on  his 
black  breast  was  bathing  and  sleeping  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Softly  the  trapper  stole  up 
and  stood  beside  him.  Slowly  the  long  pole 
was  raised;  then  the  man  lowered  it  again 
and  wiped  his  streaming  brow  on  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

Again  the  pole  was  lifted,  and  as  before  it 
was  slowly  lowered,  and  the  old  trapper  with 
a  muttered,  "No,  I  can't  do  it,"  turned  and 
strode  off  across  the  clearing  toward  his 
valley. 

"I'm  losin'  my  nerve,"  sighed  the  old 
man,  as  he  sought  his  shady  yard  and  pick- 
ed up  his  axe.  "Jest  to  think  I  couldn't  kill 
a  thievin'  black  crow,  me  who've  killed 
hundreds  of  'em.  I  reckon  I'm  gettin'  old 
and  childish.  I'll  soon  be  as  bad  as  Bennie 
if  I  keep  on.  But,"  he  smiled,  "I  kin  do 
somethin'.  I  kin  name  that  crow  afore 
Bennie  gets  a  chance,  and  I  reckon  I'll  call 
him  Croaker.    It's  a  mean  name,  and  it  suits 
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him  fine.  He  seems  to  be  feelin'  pretty  well 
at  home  over  thar  in  the  line  fence,  already." 

Croaker  was  feeling  at  home.  The  pure 
air  and  sunlight  seemed  good  to  him  after 
long  weeks  spent  in  the  thick  tree-top  of 
the  dense  forest.  His  first  gulp  of  life  had 
been  taken  from  a  bunch  of  rough  twigs 
wedged  between  the  ragged  arms  of  a  giant 
elm  on  the  edge  of  the  creek.  He  had  been 
a  puny,  wide-mouthed  fledgeling,  and  his 
first  feeble  croak  had  been  one  of  angry  pro- 
test against  the  elements.  But  when  he  had 
been  fed  and  a  blanket  of  warm,  soft  feath- 
ers had  settled  down  over  him  and  shielded 
him  from  the  rain,  his  wide,  yellow-hinged 
mouth  had  closed,  and  his  top-heavy  little 
head  had  sagged  forward,  and  he  had  slept 
the  sleep  of  all  wee  denizens  of  the  mid. 

Seven  days  after  being  ushered  into  the 
world,  he  and  his  smaller  brother  opened 
their  red  scars  of  eyes  and  blinked  up  be- 
tween the  green,  fluttering  leaves  at  the  blue 
sky.  When  the  baby  crows  were  three  weeks 
old,  Croaker  took  advantage  of  the  parent 
bird's  absence  to  crowd  his  weaker  brother 
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out  of  the  nest.  The  poor  thing  fell  flutter- 
ing and  crying  close  beside  a  hollow  log  that 
lay  partly  on  land  and  partly  across  the 
marsh.  Then  it  was  that  a  slender,  brown 
animal  glided  from  the  log,  and  the  tiny  life 
of  the  defenceless  baby  crow  went  out  very 
suddenly.  Creamy,  the  weasel,  supped  well 
that  day. 

Croaker,  peering  through  the  branches, 
had  watched  the  little  tragedy  with  interest. 
He  was  glad  the  troublesome  smaller  broth- 
er was  gone.  Now  he  would  have  more 
room,  more  food. 

There  was  much  flurry  and  excitement 
when  the  old  crows  returned  and  found  but 
one  baby  where  they  had  left  two.  They 
voiced  their  grief  and  anger  to  the  winds, 
the  sky  and  the  wild.  They  cried  far  into 
the  night  and  drowned  the  song  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  the  curlew's  call.  As  for 
Croaker,  he  offered  no  explanations.  He  ate 
his  slain  brother's  portion  of  the  food  the 
parent  birds  had  brought,  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  blinked  his  wicked,  black  eyes  and  open- 
ed his  wide  mouth  for  more.    Then  he  be- 
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came  angry  because  the  summer  rain  was 
beginning  to  fall  and  he  had  no  soft  feather 
blanket.  He  sent  crv  after  cry  out  from  his 
little  bosom,  and  the  doting  parent  birds 
came  swiftly  back  to  the  nest,  fearing  that 
Moper  the  Owl  had  pounced  upon  their  re- 
maining baby. 

Croaker  grew  rapidly  strong  of  sinew 
and  plump  of  body,  now  that  he  had  all  the 
food  he  desired  and  room  to  stretch  his 
feathering  wings.  He  was  often  alone,  and 
at  such  times  he  croaked  hoarsely  to  himself 
as  though  planning  the  future.  He  had,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  ventured  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  where  he  sat  balancing 
heavily  and  imagining  he  was  the  king-bird 
of  all  the  forest. 

One  morning,  after  his  wing- feathers  had 
grown  to  some  length,  he  slipped  one  black 
foot  carefully  down  from  the  nest  until  it 
rested  on  the  rough  bark  of  a  projecting 
limb.  Croaker  gripped  the  branch  and 
brought  the  other  foot  clumsily  down.  He 
felt  very  brave  and  important. 

By  and  by  he  sidled  a  little  way  along  the 
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branch.  It  swayed  ever  so  gently,  and 
Croaker  felt  the  glow  of  wild  exhilaration 
swell  up  within  him.  He  spread  his  wee, 
scantily  feathered  wings,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  passed  still  further  out  along  the 
limb. 

A  little  breeze  whirled  upward,  and  with 
rough  caress  set  the  tree  rocking  and  sway- 
ing. Croaker  gave  a  low,  guttural  cry  of 
horror  and  gripped  his  perch  with  his  weak 
claws.  Perhaps  the  wind  was  more  boister- 
ous than  usual,  for  it  came  back,  caught 
Croaker  beneath  the  flapping  wings,  and 
literally  carried  him  out  of  the  old  elm  home 
and  deposited  him  breathless  and  fright- 
ened on  a  patch  of  green  sward  below, 
where  he  sat  frightened  and  silent,  too 
breathless  to  send  his  "caw"  out  to  the 
world,  and  too  bruised  to  move. 

Just  beyond  him  lay  a  long  log.  It  was 
hollow,  and  instinct  bade  him  hop  thither 
and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  dark  cavern.  But 
as  he  spread  his  short  wings  to  hop  toward 
it,  a  round  head  protruded  itself  from  the 
hollow  of  the  log,  and  two  cruel,  red  eyes 
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fastened  themselves  upon  him.  It  was  the 
big  weasel  whom  he  had  seen  cany  off  his 
brother. 

Croaker  stood  up  as  high  as  his  little  body 
would  reach,  and  sent  croak  after  croak  of 
distress  out  on  the  morning  air.  The  mother 
crow  was  feeding  along  the  margin  of  a  pond 
not  far  distant.  When  that  cry  reached  her 
ears  she  dropped  the  tadpole  which  she  had 
just  captured,  and  went  hurtling,  low  down 
among  the  trees,  straight  to  where  the  young 
crow  stood. 

Luckily,  the  weasel  gliding  noiselessly 
upon  Croaker  was  not  swift,  but  slow  and 
deliberate  of  movement.  The  frantic  mother 
swooped  down  and  struck  him  with  her 
heavy  beak,  just  as  he  was  about  to  spring  on 
the  young  crow.  With  a  squeal  of  rage  the 
animal  slashed  upward,  ripping  a  handful 
of  feathers  from  the  bird's  breast,  then  turn- 
ing, bounded  back  into  his  log. 

The  mother  crow  spread  her  wings,  and 
with  a  little  cry  of  joy  Croaker  flopped  to 
her  back,  gripping  her  neck-feathers  in  his 
beak,  and  keeping  his  body  flat  against  hers 
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as  she  fluttered  upward  to  the  nest.  Having 
once  stowed  him  safely  in  his  twig  home, 
the  old  bird  proceeded  to  administer  such 
chastisement  with  wing  and  beak  as  Croaker 
had  never  before  experienced.  He  took  his 
whipping  without  a  murmur,  shivering 
down  close  against  the  bottom  of  the  nest, 
but  in  his  little  heart  he  hated  his  mother, 
and  would  gladly  have  shoved  her  out  and 
down  to  meet  a  fate  like  that  which  had  be- 
fallen his  brother.  This,  however,  he  knew 
he  could  never  hope  to  do. 

The  days  passed,  and  golden  May  was 
verging  into  June,  when  the  desire  came  to 
Croaker  to  test  once  more  those  wings  of 
his.  They  had  grown  and  taken  on  a  coat 
of  silky  jet  feathers,  and  his  crow's  heart 
longed  to  try  the  outer  world,  which  he  could 
now  see  through  the  trees;  a  world  with 
great,  blue-arched  ceiling  and  floor  of 
timber,  marsh  and  water.  But  always  he 
remembered  the  great  fear  that  had  come  to 
him  when  he  faced  the  cruel,  white-toothed 
animal  on  the  moss-land,  so  he  shrank  from 
making  the  test. 
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One  morning  the  parent  crows  flew  away 
and  did  not  return.  That  night  Croaker 
snuggled  down  in  the  twig  nest  without  his 
blanket.  The  next  day  hunger  led  him  once 
again  out  of  the  nest.  A  striped-winged 
dragon-fly  drifted  down  and  settled  on  a 
branch  a  little  distance  away,  and  Croaker 
cast  his  sharp,  black  eyes  aloft.  He  wanted 
that  dragon-fly.  Carefully  he  tip-toed  his 
way  out  until  he  was  directly  beneath  the 
fanning  wings.  He  stretched  up  his  short 
neck  and  opened  wide  his  mouth,  but  the  fly 
did  not  drop  into  it.  Instead,  it  waved  its 
wings  a  little  more  quickly.  Seeing  it  about 
to  vanish  from  him,  just  when  his  poor 
stomach  was  crying  so  for  food,  too,  Croak- 
er forgot  caution  and  sprang  from  his 
branch  toward  it.  He  missed  the  prize,  and 
his  heart  thumped  wildly  as  he  realized  that 
he  was  once  again  tumbling  down  from  the 
friendly  elm  top.  Down  beside  the  hollow  log 
the  bloodthirsty  weasel  was  waiting  for 
him.  Croaker's  quick  eyes  caught  the  flash 
of  its  brown  coat  as  it  glided  across  the 
sward. 
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It  was  then  that  nature  whispered  to  the 
young  crow,  and  instinctively  his  wings  be- 
gan to  fan  the  air,  and  he  drifted  out  be- 
tween the  waving  tree  tops  and  above  the 
white  creek,  on  above  the  shaggy  thickets 
and  across  the  stumpy  fallow  to  the  long 
line  fence. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Ringdo,  the  Swamp  Coon. 

ONE  evening,  as  Beiinie  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  drowned-lands 
across  the  Shagland  creek,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Ringdo,  the  swamp-coon,  in  the 
edge  of  the  willows.  That  night  he  told 
Trapper  Bob  about  seeing  the  big  coon,  and 
the  old  man  said, 

"His  tree  is  likely  close  by  the  marsh 
somewhere.  We  '11  go  over  to-morrow  night 
and  take  a  look  around. ' ' 

The  following  evening  Bennie  led  the 
trapper  to  the  creek  and  pointed  out  the 
thicket  in  which  he  had  seen  the  big  animal 
vanish.  The  old  man  led  the  way  about  the 
tangle  of  birch  and  across  a  strip  of  spongy 
muck  land  to  a  great  elm  tree  standing  close 
to  the  yellow  water  of  the  flats. 
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'  Jest  as  I  thought,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
bent  and  carefully  examined  the  bark  at  the 
tree's  base.  "See  them  scratches?  Well, 
them  was  made  by  a  coon,  and  a  big  coon, 
too.  That  Ringdo  coon's  home  is  in  this  tree, 
Bennie.  Listen."  He  picked  up  a  stick  and 
struck  the  tree  a  sharp  blow.  "Holler,  don't 
you  see?  That  old  coon  and  his  mate  and 
likely  a  nice  leetle  family  live  in  this  holler 
elm.  Now  if  nothin'  occurs  to  scare  the  old 
mother  into  movin'  her  youngsters  afore  the 
summer's  over,  we'll  bag  the  whole  bunch  of 
'em  next  fall.  Trouble  is,"  he  added,  rue- 
fulhy,  "these  here  swamp  coons  are  mighty 
cunnin'  and  I  wouldn't  say  as  they'd  be  here 
come  fall. ' ' 

"But  what  would  make  them  go  away, 
Bob  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Well,  it  might  take  a  whole  lot  to  make 
'em  go,  and  then  ag'in  it  might  take  mighty 
little.  It  depends  on  what  the  old  she-coon 
thinks.  She  bosses  the  home,  and  if  she 
takes  a  notion  to  leave,  she's  goin'  to  do  it. 
The  chances  are  if  she  thinks  there  ain't  no 
danger  to  her  young  uns  round  these  parts, 
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she  '11  stick  here ;  but  if  she  ever  gets  an  idea 
that  things  ain't  jest  right,  she'll  move  away 
so  fur  'taint  likely  we'll  ever  see  any  of  'em, 
let  alone  get  their  pelts.  Swamp  coon  is 
wu'th  a  good  figure  right  now,  and  a  litter 
like  this  is  likelv  to  mean  considerable 
money  for  us." 

"Well,  we'll  hope  nothin'  frightens  the 
old  mother  coon,  then,"  said  Bennie,  "and 
if  they  are  here  in  the  fall,  Bob,  why  we'll 
get  their  hides." 

"Yep,  we'll  smoke  'em  out  and  pick  'em 
off  with  the  rifle,"  nodded  the  trapper, 
"but,"  he  added,  ruefully,  "somethin'  tells 
me  they  won't  be  here.  It  ain't  the  nature 
of  swamp  coons  to  stay  round  where  there's 
any  danger,  and  they  are  mighty  cunnin' 
and  suspicious. ' ' 

"How's  the  wood-ducks  comin'  on?"  ask- 
ed the  old  man,  as  they  walked  back  through 
the  May  twilight  to  the  clearing.  "Did  you 
see  'em  yesterday?" 

"Why  yes,  Bob,  I  did  see  'em,"  cried  the 
boy.  "The  young  ones  are  out,  and  they 
were  havin'  the  greatest  time  playing  tag  on 
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the  pond.    I  want  you  to  come  over  and  see 
them  some  evenin'.     Will  you  come?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  mind, 
though  I  must  say  I  can't  see  any  thin'  much 
in  watchin'  the  wild  things  like  you  do;  but 
I'll  go  if  you  want  me  to,  Bennie.  How  about 
the  womper?    See  him,  too?" 

"No,  I  didn't  see  Spotba  last  night.  Guess 
he  was  in  the  nest  under  the  logs". 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  drily,  "I  hope 
he  stays  thar.  You've  gotter  promise  not 
to  let  that  spotted  snake  inter  the  boat,  if  I 
go  along.  If  you  do  I'll  split  his  head  as 
sure  as  shootin '.    You  hear  me  ? ' ' 

The  boy  laughed. 

"Don't  you  be  afraid",  he  said,  "Spotba 
won't  show  up  if  you're  along." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  trapper.  Then 
he  observed. 

"I  see  you've  got  a  new  bird  in  the  line 
fence  menagerie.  Saw  him  fly  over  t'other 
day.  Hope  he's  gettin'  along  well  and  feel- 
in'  at  home  thar?" 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  young  crow,  Bob.  Why 
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he  seems  to  be  pretty  comfortable.  I  was 
goin'  to  ask  you  to  help  me  name  him.': 

"He's  named  already,"  grinned  the  trap- 
per. "I  named  him  t'other  day.  I  called 
him  Croaker." 

'  *  Bull  v ! ' '  cried  the  bo  v.  ' '  I  say,  Bob,  you 
are  beginnin'  to  take  an  interest  in  the  wild 
tilings.    You  are,  as  sure's  you're  alive. ': 

"Well,  maybe  I  am,"  said  the  trapper 
slowly.  "Maybe  I  am  but  it's  downright 
foolishness  all  the  same.  Now, ' '  he  said,  as 
though  anxious  to  change  the  subject, 
"come  into  the  cabin  and  I'll  light  the 
candles  and  show  you  the  tackle  I'm  riggin' 
to  catch  that  big  pike  on.   See  him,  lately?" 

"No,  I  believe  he  has  left  the  creek,  Bob; 
I  hope  he  has  anyway.  Somehow  I  don't 
want  to  see  old  Dotgar  caught. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  the  trapper,  slowly,  "I 
can't  jest  say  as  I'm  anxious  to  catch  him, 
nither.  But  Bennie,  he's  got  to  be  took  out 
of  the  creek.  If  he  takes  himself  out,  all  the 
better ;  if  he  don't,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  take 
him,  that's  all." 

Inside  the  cabin  beneath  the  yellow  glow 
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of  the  candle,  Bennie  and  the  trapper  ex- 
amined the  wonderful  lure  of  hooks  and 
crimson  feathers  which  the  old  man  had 
fashioned  in  case  the  taking  of  the  big  pike 
became  a  necessity. 

Bennie  visited  a  time  with  his  old  friend, 
then  he  went  out  into  the  late  May  night 
and  took  the  path  homeward. 

Up  above  the  spear-tipped  brow  of  the 
distant  point  a  big  moon  swam  and  painted 
a  wide,  silvery  track  across  the  resting  bay. 
Then  a  whip-poor-will  called  from  the 
copse,  a  fox  barked  from  the  timbered  up- 
lands, and  the  world  of  the  night-roamers 
became  alive.  Bennie  smiled  as  he  listened 
to  the  voices  of  the  wild  things.  Then  as  a 
fluted,  wavering  note  fell  on  his  ears  the 
smile  grew  to  a  chuckle.  "That's  a  swamp 
coon,"  murmured  the  boy,  "and  he's  mad 
clean  through  judgin'  from  his  wail.  I 
wonder  what  that  old  ring- tail  has  got  his 
temper  up  about?" 

Bennie  was  right.  That  cry  had  been 
voiced  by  Ringdo,  the  swamp  coon,  as  he 
crept  from  his  hollow  tree  across  a  wide 
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splash  of  moonlit  mossland  and  paused  in  a 
thicket  of  birch,  his  long,  pointed  nose  high 
in  the  air  and  his  whiskers  a-tremble.  He 
was  no  ordinary  racoon.  He  was  built  along 
bigger,  longer  lines  than  were  his  cousins, 
the  bush  racoons;  longer  of  body,  muzzle, 
legs  and  toes.  His  bushy  tail  with  silvery 
white  rings  was  long,  his  ears  were  long,  and 
the  teeth  of  him,  as  he  stood  crouched  and 
snarling  in  the  thicket,  gleamed  very  long 
and  sharp  in  the  dim  ray  of  light  that 
probed  the  shadow. 

Ringdo  was  feared  by  all  the  trailers  of 
the  swales  and  respected  by  many  of  the 
larger  animals  of  the  woodland.  His  fur 
was  thick  and  silky  and  of  a  grey-brown 
color  that  blended  harmoniously  with  reed 
and  water-grass,  with  lighter  slashes  of 
silver-grey  bars,  running  rib-like,  from 
heavy  shoulder  to  tapering  hip. 

On  this  particular  night  Ringdo  was  in 
anything  but  an  amiable  mood.  To  begin 
with  he  was  hungry,  and  there  was  a  scold- 
ing wife  in  his  elm  home  who  was  also 
hungry.    As  for  the  half-grown  baby  coons 
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they  were  always  hungry,  and  he  gave  him- 
self no  great  concern  about  them.  But 
Ringdo  had  hoped  to  find  a  clear  coast  for 
the  project  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
undertake  this  moon-flooded  night,  and  al- 
most at  his  own  door  he  had  scented  danger 
to  it. 

His  neck  bristles  stood  erect,  and  he 
tongued  his  slender  jaws  nervously  as  he 
gazed  out  toward  the  water  with  deep,  glow- 
ing eyes.  Then,  as  the  rising  moon  threw 
a  white  radiance  across  his  thicket,  he  back- 
ed slowly  into  the  blackness  and  passed  down 
through  the  slashing  on  padded  feet.  Ringdo 
had  in  his  movements  much  of  the  creeping 
stealth  of  the  wild-cat.  He  did  not  make 
his  way  along  in  pitching,  rolling  gait,  as 
does  the  wood-coon ;  he  crept  along  with  eyes 
watchful  and  every  muscle  tense. 

As  he  skirted  the  woods  along  the  shore 
something  moved  in  a  tangled  tree-clump 
on  his  right,  close  beside  him,  and  Ringdo 
squatted  low  with  ears  laid  back  and  upper 
lip  drawn  away  from  his  long,  white  teeth. 
Then    a    squat,    grey    animal,    somewhat 
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heavier  than  himself,  came  slowly  from  the 
thicket,  and  with  lowered  head  stood  snarl- 
ing in  his  path.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Ringdo  and  the  big  lynx,  Padwa,  had 
met  in  this  fashion;  between  them  an  enmity 
had  existed  for  many  seasons,  and  while  the 
lynx  was  the  coon's  superior  in  strength  and 
ferocity,  he  possessed  not  one-half  the  smal- 
ler animal's  courage,  aggressiveness  of  at- 
tack or  science  of  defence.  He  hoped  some 
day  to  kill  Ringdo,  by  some  lucky,  lightning 
stroke  to  sever  the  full  jugular  of  that 
furry  throat  with  his  long  fangs;  but  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  the  big  swamp- 
coon  could  also  give  the  killing  stroke,  and 
intuitively  he  guessed  that  Ringdo  hoped 
to  rid  the  forest  and  the  marshland  of  his 
presence. 

To  night  Padwa  faced  the  raccoon,  his 
green  eyes  blazing  hatred  and  his  tufted  ears 
laid  back,  as  with  sinewy  legs  braced  and 
round  head  drawn  in  between  his  shoulders, 
the  swamp-coon  waited  for  him  to  make  the 
attack.  A  night  wind  swept  moaning 
through  the  tree-tops  and  a  cloud  swept 
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across  the  face  of  the  moon.  When  the  white 
light  dribbled  through  again  on  the  world, 
Ringdo  was  alone.  He  shook  himself  and 
sniffed  the  breeze.  His  enemy  was  gone. 
He  was  neither  glad  nor  sorry.  He  loved  to 
fight,  but  he  also  loved  peace.  Better  than 
all  else  in  the  world  he  loved  to  feed,  and  he 
was  hungry.  He  passed  on  through  the 
timber  and  sought  the  reedy  shore  of  the 
bay.  In  a  tiny,  rush-bound  pond  a  golden- 
throated  bull-frog  was  voicing  his  gladness 
in  mellow  tones.  Ringdo  crept  upon  him  and 
caught  him  in  midair  as  he  sprang  for  the 
deep  water.  He  carried  his  prize  back  from 
the  muck  shore  and  played  with  it  much  as  a 
cat  plays  with  a  newly  captured  mouse.  He 
tossed  it  high  in  the  air  and  caught  it  as  it 
fell,  croaking  and  twisting,  to  earth.  He 
allowed  it  to  struggle  away  from  him  and 
reach  the  scanty  grass  growth  on  the  water's 
edge.  Then,  as  it  sprang  toward  freedom, 
the  swamp  coon  leapt  forward  and  carried 
it  back  to  the  muck  bottom.  But  there  were 
other  frogs  to  be  found  along  the  hay  shore, 
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so  Ringdo  at  last  devoured  the  tender  prize 
and  passed  on. 

It  was  a  glorious  night  in  which  to 
gambol  and  feed,  this  white  May  night  with 
a  south  wind  stirring  the  soft  water  of  the 
shallows  into  soapy,  whispering  waves. 
Never  before  had  Ringdo  found  spawning 
sun-fish  and  frogs  more  plentiful,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  glorious  night  and  abundance 
of  food  the  big  coon  was  nervous  and  ill  at 
ease. 

Along  the  bay  shore,  in  the  dead,  water- 
soaked  grasses  cast  up  by  the  waves,  many 
juicy  clams  and  snails  lay  entangled,  and 
Rindgo  loved  these  succulent  morsels  well. 
Along  the  yellow  strip  of  hard  sand,  be- 
tween the  scrub-oaks  and  the  water,  the 
white  moon  painted  a  wide  path  of  glory. 
Ringdo  loved  to  leap  and  roll  on  this  glori- 
ous play-ground;  but  to-night  he  sought 
neither  the  snail  beds  nor  the  stretch  of 
sand.  He  was  keeping  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  his  long  ears  alert,  his 
pointed  nose  sniffing  the  breeze.  He  moved 
swiftly,  striking  quickly  and  killing  out- 
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right,  the  yellow-bellied  sun-fish  of  the  shal- 
lows, and  the  deep-voiced  bull-frogs  of  the 
rice  beds.  At  last  his  task  was  finished,  and 
with  a  portion  of  the  trophies  of  the  hunt 
dangling  from  his  jaws,  he  turned  home- 
ward. 

As  he  leaped  the  last  gap  between  the  oak- 
ridge  and  the  swale,  a  shrill  wavering  cry 
was  borne  to  his  ears,  and  with  a  snarl  he 
sped  swiftly  down  the  dark  aisles  between 
the  elms. 

Perhaps  it  was  hunger  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  glad  moonlight  that  sheeted  the  hard- 
woods with  a  milky  haze  that  had  wooed  the 
largest  of  Rindgo's  young  to  seek  the  big, 
outside  world  that  night.  The  mother  had 
curled  herself  up  to  sleep,  and  the  wayward 
one  had  slipped  softly  up  to  the  top  of  the 
elm  home  and  looked  down  through  and 
across  the  whispering  wood.  Far  below  him 
a  carpet  of  the  softest  moss  stretched  in- 
vitingly, and  master  coon,  his  little  heart 
beating  with  commingled  joy  and  fright, 
slipped  down  the  outside  of  the  big  elm  and 
turned  somersaults  among  the  moon-paint- 
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ed  ferns  at  its  base.  When  he  grew  tired  of 
the  sport  he  sat  up  and  shook  himself. 
Through  the  trees  he  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  white  water,  and  something  within  him 
bade  him  seek  it.  He  crept  forward  care- 
fully, crouching  down  at  the  slightest  sound 
and  intuitively  nosing  the  breeze  in  quest  of 
danger  signs.  In  the  tangled  timber  of  the 
swales  the  young  coon  lost  his  bearings.  The 
ridge  had  sloped  to  the  hollow  and  the  white 
splash  of  water  was  lost  to  his  sight.  The 
little  fellow  whimpered  to  himself  and  tried 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  den  home.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  realized  that  he  was  lost 
that  he  give  the  low  cry  which  Ringdo,  re- 
turning from  his  hunt,  had  heard. 

Another  animal  heard  that  cry  also. 
Padwa  the  lynx,  with  muzzle  smeared  with 
the  blood  of  a  slain  grouse,  lifted  his  round 
head,  then  sprang  upon  the  down  button- 
wood  tree,  peering  with  baleful  orbs  through 
the  shadow.  Only  something  very  unusual 
could  make  him  leave  a  juicy  meal  such  as 
he  had  before  him,  but  now  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate.    He  sprang  down  and  crept  over  to 
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where  the  bab}T  coon  sat  huddled  up  beside 
a  decayed  log,  shivering  with  fear.  As  the 
great  cat  crouched  for  the  spring,  a  shaggy, 
snarling  form  hurtled  through  the  air 
straight  upon  him.  It  was  Rindgo.  The 
lynx,  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  arose  and 
faced  the  frenzied  swamp-coon,  a  red  gash 
staining  his  grey-white  neck  fur,  then  with 
a  snarl  he  sprang  upon  his  enemy,  his  long 
jaws  snapping  close  to  the  beating  artery  in 
that  short  throat. 

The  two  animals  went  down,  snarling  and 
fighting.  However,  it  was  not  Padwa's  way 
to  fight  thus,  at  close  quarters.  He  strove  to 
struggle  back  to  level  earth,  but  the  swamp- 
coon's  teeth  were  fastened  in  his  grey  hide, 
and  in  vain  did  he  try  to  shake  that  grip.  At 
length,  by  a  great  effort  he  managed  to  free 
himself  and  struggled  up  out  of  the  hollow. 
But  before  he  could  brace  his  feet  to  spring 
in  once  more  upon  his  hated  enemy  a  verit- 
able ball  of  fury,  armed  with  claws  and 
teeth,  leaped  upon  him  from  the  thicket.  It 
was  the  mother  coon,  who  had  come  in  quest 
of  her  stray-away.    No  lynx  with  an  iota  of 
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bush  sense  would  be  foolish  enough  to  face  a 
mother  swamp-coon  or  dispute  with  her  a 
point  of  possession  where  one  of  her  babies 
was  concerned.  So,  with  a  whining  snarl, 
Padwa  turned,  and  with  his  short  tail  lash- 
ing angrily,  loped  off  into  the  darkening 
timber. 

That  night  the  swamp  coons  left  the  home 
in  the  hollow  elm  and  led  their  young  to  an- 
other one  deep  in  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Eagle  and  Weasel. 

OF  course  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
life    could   go    on   always    smoothly 
among    the    furred    and    feathered 
creatures  of  this  wild  bush  world. 

There  were  tragedies  a-many  nightly 
enacted  along  the  night  trails  of  the  food- 
seekers,  pitiful  little  tragedies  that  could  be 
traced  by  feather,  fur  or  red  spray  on  moss 
and  leaf. 

But  life  in  the  deep  forest  was  not  always 
a  game  in  which  victory  was  given  to  the 
strong.  Sometimes  there  were  strange  bat- 
tles fought  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods, 
battles  in  which  the  stronger  sometimes  suc- 
cumbed to  the  weaker. 

One  morning  as  Bennie  and  Trapper  Bob 
were  fishing  along  the  reedy  shore  of  Shag- 
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land  Creek,  they  witnessed  one  of  these 
battles. 

A  big,  white-headed  eagle  had  found  one 
spot  in  the  highest  elevation  of  the  deep  for- 
est that  suited  her  as  a  lookout  and  a  nest- 
ing-place. It  was,  perhaps,  the  highest 
point  in  all  the  great  sweep  of  Woodland. 
Between  two  clear  creeks  stood  a  giant  tree, 
and  in  that  tree  she  had  each  season  built 
her  nest.  Queen  bird  of  that  wooded  realm 
indeed  she  was.  High  above  hung  an  arch- 
way of  misty  blue.  On  all  sides,  deep  and 
spanless,  stretched  the  aerial  roadways 
adown  which  she  loved  to  speed  when  the 
wild  life  within  her  cried  "Away!"  Be- 
low her  lay  a  hunting  ground  that  teemed 
with  wild  things,  sweet  to  her  taste,  and  even 
from  her  high  perch  her  clear  vision  could 
mark  the  great  bass  and  pickerel  lying  deep 
in  the  transparent  waters,  the  muskrat  nos- 
ing the  roots  of  succulent  rush,  the  ruffed 
grouse  strutting  beneath  the  cedar-clumps — 
all  hers  for  the  mere  taking. 

She  loved  to  drift  from  her  kingdom 
across  to  the  realm  of  Shagland  and  drop 
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upon  those  unsuspecting  roamers  of  the 
leafy  trails  and  water-runs;  and  to  pierce 
them  through  with  her  long,  sharp  talons 
and  feel  them  squirm  as  they  fought  with  all 
their  strength  to  break  her  deadly  grip. 
Even  the  prowling  wild-cats  of  the  denser 
forest,  the  skulking  lynx  and  the  young 
timber  wolves,  knew  her  scream  and  kept 
close  in  the  thickets  when  they  heard  it. 

But  in  the  world  of  Shagland  there  was 
one  slender  little  animal  whose  vigilance  and 
cunning  had  proven  more  than  a  match  for 
the  eagle.  Never  in  all  her  warfare  upon  the 
denizens  of  the  wood  or  water  had  the  great 
bird  of  prey  been  able  to  sink  her  sharp 
claws  into  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
possessed  the  guile  and  wisdom  of  the  fox, 
the  diving  and  swimming  powers  of  the 
loon,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  wild-cat.  And 
the  eagle  longed  to  kill  this  peering,  watch- 
ful, sinuous  rodent  of  the  drowned-lands, 
longed  to  see  her  hook-beaked  young  in  the 
elm  nest  tear  it  to  pieces. 

This  morning  as  Trapper  Bob  and  Bennie 
pulled  the  black  bass  from  the  water,  the 
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eagle  came  soaring  across  the  realm  of  wood 
and  waterways.  Beneath  her  in  the  tangle, 
a  partridge  drummed  and  a  puppy  fox  yelp- 
ed his  joy  to  the  coming  light.  Beneath  her 
in  the  creek  a  great  pickerel  leaped,  and  on 
the  pond-shore  a  fat  muskrat  gathered  bits 
of  juicy  drift- weed  for  her  young. 

But  the  eagle  paid  no  attention  to  these 
wild  things  which  were  hers  for  the  claim- 
ing. Her  fierce  eyes  were  glued  to  a  tiny 
dot  that  was  moving  along  the  muck-shore  of 
the  creek.  The  dot  grew  nearer,  and  as  it 
approached  the  muskrat,  that  animal  with  a 
squeal  of  terror  plunged  down  her  runway. 
A  big  weasel  came  into  view,  carrying  in  her 
mouth  a  tiny  kitten.  A  darting  shadow  fell 
across  the  water.  There  was  a  whizz  of 
wings,  and  the  mother  weasel,  her  red-rim- 
med eyes  aflame,  dropped  her  young  and 
sprang  up  and  out  just  as  the  long  talons  of 
the  eagle  reached  down  only  to  close  upon 
nothingness. 

Throughout  the  fall  and  winter  the  moth- 
er weasel  had  hunted  and  chummed  with  the 
white  mate  almost  a  third  larger  than  her- 
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self.  It  had  been  a  wild,  glorious  life  of 
roaming  and  stalking,  while  the  bay  and 
creek  waters  remained  open ;  and  when  the 
frost  gripped  the  waters  there  were  the  air- 
holes about  which  the  rush-mice  loved  to 
gather. 

When  the  ice  grew  honey-combed  with 
the  waking  rays  of  the  spring  sun,  the 
female  weasel  had  stolen  away  from  her 
mate  and  sought  out  a  deep  hole  in  the 
creek's  bank.  There  she  remained  quietly 
for  a  time,  feeding  in  the  early  mornings 
and  throughout  the  early  spring  nights, 
gathering  soft  cat-tail  down,  grasses  and 
feathers  for  a  little  nest  she  was  building 
deep  down  where  the  clay  was  dry  and  the 
fight  could  not  penetrate. 

When  her  five  kittens  came,  she  had  re- 
mained in  her  grotto  three  whole  days,  cud- 
dling and  suckling  them.  After  that  she  had 
gone  out  each  morning  for  food. 

It  was  while  she  was  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  tins  kind  that  her  lonely  mate  had 
come  sniffing  his  way  down  the  ragged 
shoreline,   to   pause   at  the  mouth   of  her 
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grotto  home,  his  evil  little  head  lifted  as  he 
sniffed  the  air.  Then  with  tail  lashing 
savagely  he  had  plunged  into  the  opening. 

The  mother  weasel  had  returned  to  her 
home  at  length  to  find  her  wicked  mate 
reaching  for  her  only  remaining  baby.  He 
had  killed  the  others  by  a  single  slash  of 
sharp  teeth. 

She  had  sprung  upon  him,  cutting  his 
shoulder  to  the  bone.  He  had  snarled  and 
backed  away,  but  had  not  offered  to  strike 
back.  She  had  driven  him  from  her  nest, 
slashing  him  viciously.  Then  she  had  gone 
back,  licked  her  sleeping  kitten,  and  tender- 
ly nosed  the  dead  ones.  She  had  picked  the 
living  baby-weasel  up  by  the  skin  of  his 
neck,  much  as  a  cat  would  pick  up  her  kit- 
ten, and  with  head  and  tail  erect  had  passed 
with  it  out  along  the  lighting  creek.  She 
was  going  to  hunt  a  new  hiding  place  for  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  eagle  swooped 
upon  her,  it  found  a  fiery,  outraged  mother 
ready  to  give  battle  royal.  As  the  great 
bird  struck  and  her  claws  closed  upon  air, 
something  flashed  to  meet  her,  and  a  streak 
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of  blood  spurted  out  and  dyed  her  white 
throat  plumage.  She  sprang  upward  like 
lightning,  and  wheeling,  darted  down  again. 
Again  her  talons  closed  on  nothingness. 
Again  that  sinuous,  snake-like  thing  leaped 
upward,  and  the  weasel,  her  teeth  locked  in 
the  bird's  throat,  was  lifted  from  the  earth 
and  carried  above  the  tree  tops. 

High  over  the  lake  the  eagle  flew,  scream- 
ing with  fright  and  anger,  striving  to  shake 
that  clinging,  twisting  death  from  her  chok- 
ed throat.  Higher  and  higher  she  soared 
until  she  stood  out  against  the  morning  sky, 
a  grey  blot  on  the  blue. 

Then  slowly  she  came  into  sight  again, 
fluttering  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  still 
bosom  of  the  creek.  From  a  tiny  puncture 
in  her  throat  the  red  blood  was  spurting. 
Her  keen  eyes  were  filming.  She  had  had 
her  day  as  Queen  of  the  Realm  of  Wood  and 
Water,  and  forager  of  the  Shagland.  Twenty 
feet  above  the  creek  her  great  wings  drop- 
ped powerless  and  she  fell  a  dead  thing  on 
the  water  which  she  had  ruled  so  harshlv 
and  so  long. 
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Then  the  weasel  unloosed  her  death-grip, 
and  swam  to  a  pile  of  rushes  among  which 
the  wee  kitten  lay  blinking  its  watery  eyes 
at  the  sun.  The  mother  licked  her  baby 
tenderly ;  then,  grasping  it  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  she  carried  it  into  the  tangle,  and 
along  mucky  ways  to  a  new  hiding  place 
beneath  a  pile  of  fallen  timbers. 

Bennie  and  Bob  had  witnessed  the  light 
between  eagle  and  weasel  and  its  tragic  end- 
ing in  silence. 

Now  they  looked  at  each  other. 

The  old  trapper  shook  his  head. 

"It  do  beat  all/.'  he  remarked  thought- 
fully, "how  a  mother- thing '11  fight  when  she 
thinks  her  baby's  in  danger.  If  that  little 
weasel  hadn't  got  in  a  lucky  stroke,  now — " 

He  shrugged  and  pulled  up  the  anchor, 
"We're  goin'  to  have  a  try  fer  that  old  pike, 
Dotgar  now,"  he  answered  Bennie 's  enquir- 
ing eyes.  "I've  got  that  tackle  I  made  ta 
catch  him  with  in  my  pocket. ' ' 

They  paddled  slowly  down  the  creek  to- 
ward the  bay.  As  they  rounded  a  bend  in 
the  stream,  Bennie  who  was  in  the  bow  of 
the  punt,  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
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"Look  Bob !"  he  cried,  pointing  away.  Be- 
tween two  beds  of  lily-pads  lay  the  big  pike, 
his  belly  gleaming  whitely  against  the  vivid 
green  of  the  water-plants. 

"Dead!"  gasped  the  trapper. 

"Choked  to  death  on  a  big  perch,  Bob," 
exclaimed  Benny.  ' ' Look. ' ' 

The  old  man  bent  closer  and  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

"Sure  as  shootin',"  he  murmured.  "Got 
the  spiny  perch  crosswise  in  his  throat.  I've 
seen  this  happen  to  pike  and  bass  before. ': 

"I  guess  we'd  best  bury  him,  Bob,"  sug- 
gested Benny. 

' '  Sure, ' '  nodded  the  old  man.  ' '  We  can 't 
leave  him  here  to  pollute  the  stream." 

He  slipped  a  line  through  the  dead  mon- 
arch's gills  and  they  towed  him  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  There  with  the  paddle  they 
scooped  out  in  the  red  sand  of  the  bay-shore 
a  deep  grave  for  old  Dotgar,  and  buried  him. 

Then,  in  silence,  they  turned  homeward. 
Not  until  Bob's  cabin  was  reached  did  either 
boy  or  trapper  speak.     Then  Bennie  said. 

"Say,  Bob,  it's  better  that  he  should  go 
that  way  than — " 
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He  pointed  to  the  heavy  line  and  hook  Bob 
had  taken  from  his  pocket  and  hung  on  a 
nail. 

Bob  nodded. 

"I  was  thinkin'  the  same  thing,  Bennie. 
That  old  pike  Dotgar  lived  like  a  king  and 
died  like  a  king.  I'm  glad  we  didn't  have  to 
catch  him." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

"Creamy." 

IN  a  cavern  deep  beneath  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  tree  the  mother  weasel  suckled 
her  remaining  kitten  until  he  grew 
strong  and  playful  and  big  enough  to  wean. 
Then  one  dark  summer's  night  she  left  him. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  the  young  wea- 
sel lay  in  his  home,  lonely  and  whimpering 
with  hunger.  Then  his  little  heart  turned 
bitter  and  he  ran  away  on  his  little  short 
legs;  ran  far  away  from  the  burrow  home, 
into  the  world  of  thicket  and  dank-smelling 
marsh-land.  All  throughout  one  summer 
night  he  journeyed,  hot  of  heart  and  hungry 
of  belly,  and  weary  of  limb  and  life. 

Morning  found  him  miles  away  from  the 
Shagland  home  beneath  the  stub.  He  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  wild  so  far  un- 
harmed, but  the  young  weasel  knew  that  he 
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was  still  in  the  wild,  and  his  little,  red- 
rimmed  eyes  kept  vigilant  watch  all  the 
time. 

Just  as  day  dawned  he  swam  the  slimy 
water  of  the  wide  pond  of  the  lower  swale, 
leaving  a  black,  thread-like  mark  across  the 
putrid  surface.  He  crept  into  a  clump  of 
willows  and  preened  his  tangled  fur,  then 
with  a  little  heart-broken  whimper  that  was 
almost  a  sigh  he  curled  himself  into  a  wee 
ball  and  slept. 

For  an  hour  he  slept,  then  suddenly  he 
twisted  himself  erect,  and  stood  wide  awake, 
his  short,  arched  body  tense,  his  long  whis- 
kers a-tremble,  and  his  nose  sniffing  the 
breeze. 

The  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  bush- 
land,  and  on  its  wings  it  had  brought  the 
weasel  a  something  that  had  stirred  him 
broadly  awake.  By  and  by  he  crept  care- 
fully to  the  edge  of  the  thicket.  The  light 
hurt  his  eyes  and  the  voices  of  the  wood- 
birds  irritated  him.  He  turned  once  more  to 
seek  his  sleeping-place,  then  as  quickly 
turned  again  and  crept  out  into  the  open. 
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The  breeze  had  whispered  a  little  more  of 
the  story  all  wild  things  listen  for  it  to  tell. 

He  glided  a  little  further  out  and  climbed 
upon  a  fallen  tree.  He  moved  down  along 
the  decayed  trunk  until  he  saw  a  round 
hole  gaping  from  between  its  roots.  Then 
he  stiffened  again  and  lifted  his  head.  Here 
and  there  just  outside  the  burrow  were 
scattered  tufts  of  fine  red  fur.  The  young 
weasel  took  no  notice  of  this.  He  was  figur- 
ing out  in  his  crafty  far-seeing  way  how  far 
away  from  him  now  was  the  skunk  that  had 
killed  the  woodchuck.  After  long  moments, 
the  pointed  nose  with  its  quivering  whisk- 
ers was  lowered.  The  skunk  was  far  enough 
away  to  give  the  weasel  no  uneasiness ;  so  he 
loped  forward  until  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  narrow  burrow  beneath  the  stub's 
roots. 

His  movements  were  slow  and  deliberate 
even  after  he  had  found  the  cavity  and  had 
ascertained  to  his  satisfaction  that  far  below 
in  a  grass  nest  a  family  of  motherless  baby 
woodchucks  were  lying.  Despite  the  fact 
that  his  stomach  was  craving  so  for  food  he 
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paused  to  smooth  down  a  bit  of  his  fur  that 
had  become  encrusted  with  the  slime  of  the 
pond  before  entering  the  hole. 

There  were  five  newly  born  woodchucks 
in  the  grass  nest.  With  his  lance-like  teeth 
the  hungry  wTeasel  cut  their  throats  quite 
painlessly,  and  drank  the  blood  of  all  five. 
Then  drunk  from  its  sweetness  he  curled 
himself  up  in  the  nest  and  slumbered  all 
day  and  far  into  the  night.  When  he  awoke, 
he  nosed  the  little  dead  woodchucks  away 
from  the  nest,  and,  dragging  them  one  by 
one  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  threw  them, 
with  a  little  jerk  of  his  head,  far  out  among 
the  ferns.  He  did  not  venture  outside  the 
burrow  himself.  He  sensed  danger  out 
there.  He  arched  his  back  and  stiffened  his 
neck  and  gazed  out  into  the  night  with  his 
red-rimmed  eyes.  By  and  by  something 
moved  between  the  darkness  and  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  and  the  weasel  knew  that  the 
skunk  had  returned. 

He  crept  back  to  the  nest  and  curled  up  to 
sleep  again.  Toward  morning  he  awoke  and 
bared  his  sharp  teeth  menacingly.     Some- 
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thing,  another  animal,  was  rushing  toward 
him  down  the  burrow.  The  skunk  had  gone 
foraging  for  a  breakfast  in  the  thicket  and 
had  come  upon  a  half-grown  rabbit,  feeding 
on  the  willow  shoots.  The  frenzied  bunny 
had  sought  the  first  place  of  seeming  safety 
vouchsafed  to  his  staring  eyes,  which  by 
strange  chance  happened  to  be  the  weasel's 
new  home.  So  when  the  weasel  beheld  the 
young  rabbit  dashing  down  upon  him  he 
backed  himself  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  burrow  and  waited. 

Scarcely  had  the  fear-frenzied  rabbit 
crouched  down  among  the  welcome  grasses 
than  the  watcher  sprang.  There  was  a  scuf- 
fle, a  little  muffled  squeal,  and  then  all  was 
still.  Outside  the  burrow,  the  skunk,  sitting 
on  his  tail,  waited  patiently  for  his  quarry 
to  venture  forth.  But  that  quarry  never 
came. 

The  half-grown  weasel  lived  all  summer 
in  the  woodchuck's  home.  He  learned  how 
to  stalk  his  food,  and  his  slim,  supple  body 
lengthened.  He  ventured  further  abroad 
each  night,  and  sometimes  he  stayed  away 
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from  the  home  beneath  the  stub  for  days  at 
a  time.  He  was  growing  in  sagacity,  cun- 
ning and  guile,  as  well  as  in  body  and 
strength.  He  had  enemies  in  plenty,  of 
course — the  mink,  the  lynx,  the  skunk,  and 
many  others.  But  of  all,  he  feared  most 
the  big  yellow-eyed  bird  with  the  muffled 
wings  and  the  great  eyes  and  the  sharp 
claws,  old  Moper,  the  king  owl  of  Shagland. 

Once  Moper  had  nearly  caught  him  as  he 
was  gliding  across  an  open  splash  of  moon- 
light.   A  hollow  log  had  saved  his  life. 

When  autumn  waned  and  the  winter's 
snows  blanketed  swale  and  woodland,  the 
weasel  became  more  venturesome.  His  fur 
was  yellow- white  now  and  matched  the  snow- 
covered  hunting  field.  He  found  it  easy  to 
sneak  upon  his  victims,  easy  to  avoid  his 
enemies. 

One  night,  when  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  the  great  maples  of  the  highlands  split 
open  in  its  grip,  Creamy  turned  his  nose  to- 
ward the  upland  home  along  Shagland 
Creek.  He  was  full  grown  now,  larger  in 
size  than  any  other  weasel  of  the  swale,  and 
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very  strong,  very  sharp  and  very  cunning. 
He  was  full  of  red,  bubbling  life,  and  that 
life  was  calling  to  him  to  seek  his  birthplace. 
He  did  not  hurry;  it  was  not  his  way.  He 
back-trailed  to  the  uplands,  slowly  and 
surely,  just  as  he  tracked  the  animals  and 
birds  upon  which  he  fed.  Two  nights  he 
journeyed,  and  early  in  the  third  night  he 
found  the  burrow  beneath  the  ash-stub  of 
the  frozen  muck-land.  He  approached  it 
slowly  and  for  a  long  time  stood  with  round 
head  lifted  and  whiskers  aquiver  at  its 
yawning  threshold. 

Far  down  in  its  depths  a  pair  of  gleaming 
eyes  were  watching  him.  Another  animal 
now  claimed  the  home  which  he  had  left, 
hungry  and  whimpering,  on  that  white  sum- 
mer's night. 

The  weasel's  sharp  claws  bit  the  earth  and 
his  red  lips  drew  back  from  his  needle-like 
tusks. 

Then  from  the  burrow  came  a  little  snarl 
that  was  half  a  welcome,  and  with  a  harsh 
purring  answer  he  drew  back  and  waited. 
From  the  burrow  issued  another  weasel,  a 
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slender  female  much  smaller  than  himself, 
who  with  arched  back  and  indignant  mien 
approached  him  with  fangs  bared  and  bris- 
tles erect. 

The  male  weasel  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  very  slowly  the  female  drew  closer 
and  touched  his  long  neck-hair  with  her 
slender  nose.  He  permitted  the  caress  un- 
blinkingly,  stolidly,  as  though  it  were  quite 
a  part  of  his  everyday  life  instead  of  his 
very  first  mating  experience. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
the  two  hunted  together  in  marsh  and  tangle 
sharing  the  same  home,  the  same  kill,  and 
living  life  at  its  best;  then  one  morning  just 
as  spring  was  sending  forth  the  first  heralds 
of  her  approach,  the  female  weasel  slipped 
away  from  her  mate  and  hid  herself  in  a 
deep  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  far  remote. 
So  the  big  weasel  went  his  way  once  more 
alone,  and  on  the  evening  that  Bennie  and 
Trapper  Bob  saw  him,  the  boy  had  at  once 
named  him  "Creamy." 

During  the  summer  they  saw  him  many 
times  again,  for  "Creamy"  made  the  mar- 
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shes  of  Shagland  Creek  his  chief  hunting 
field.  He  had  changed  his  white  coat  for 
one  of  brown  but  they  knew  it  was  Creamy 
from  his  size.  Trapper  Bob  was  for  bring- 
ing out  the  rifle  some  evening  and  putting 
the  "thievin',  bloodthirsty  killer"  where 
he  could  do  no  harm,  but  Bennie  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

"We'll  let  him  live,  Bob,"  he  urged. 
He's  jest  too  beautiful  to  kill,  and  we 
don't  know  but  what  he's  a  pure  fish  and 
frog  eater.  We  haven't  any  right  to  kill 
any  animal  without  givin'  it  a  fair  trial." 

To  which  the  old  man  with  a  snort  and  a 
dry  chuckle  replied,  "Then  I  reckon  he's 
safe  enough.  Two  things  you'll  never  see 
that  big  weasel  doin'.  One  is  sleepin',  t' 
other's  makin'  a  kill.  It  ain't  his  way  to 
show  off  any  that  way. ' ' 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Spotba,  the  Marsh  Snake. 

SPOTBA  swam  leisurely  along  the  water 
run  between  the  rushes  and  the  timber- 
land,  his  spotted  body  low  in  the  water 
and  his  little  head  swaying  watchfully  from 
side  to  side. 

Spotba  being  an  indolent,  peace-loving 
snake,  killed  only  when  necessary,  such  of 
the  little  marsh  denizens  as  came  easily,  and 
then  only  to  appease  his  appetite.  Usually, 
he  found  the  small  ponds  of  black  water, 
resting  here  and  there  along  Shagland 
Creek,  splendid  places  in  which  to  forage, 
for  in  them  the  tender  tadpoles  basked,  and 
the  golden  sunfish  swam  to  and  fro  in  tiny 
schools. 

On  this  particular  evening,  however, 
much  to  Spotba 's  surprise  and  disgust,  he 
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found  his  feeding-place  muddy  and  disturb- 
ed, and  not  one  twisting,  darting  morsel  to 
feed  upon. 

Now,  the  marsh-snake  considered  those 
little  splashes  of  putrid  water  along  the 
creek 's  edge  his  own  personal  property.  He 
never  ventured  into  the  timbered  swamps 
and  only  very  seldom  did  he  seek  the  creek's 
farther  shore.  He  never  trespassed  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  other  wild  things 
of  the  marsh,  neither  would  he  allow  tres- 
passing on  his  little  domain  if  he  could  help 
it, 

So,  when  he  came  to  the  wide  neck  of 
water  reaching  into  the  swale  he  paused,  his 
red,  black-tipped  tongue  darting  in  and  out 
and  the  brown  spots  along  his  yellow,  five- 
foot  length  deepening  to  a  darker  hue.  He 
was  angry,  and  Spotba  was  not  easily  an- 
gered. More  than  once  had  he  been  ignom- 
iniously  chased  from  the  swales  bv  the 
fiery-tempered  black-snake,  indeed  once  or 
twice  he  had  felt  the  fangs  of  his  quarrel- 
some cousin-many-times-removed.  But 
never  once  had  the  marsh  snake's  good  terrr 
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per  deserted  him.  He  fought  with  other 
of  the  swamp  denizens,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  an  interloper,  good-naturedly,  and 
retreated  like  a  coward.  This  was  because 
he  had  never  been  sufficiently  angered  to 
bring  the  tremendous  reserve  force  in  his 
long,  powerful  body  into  play. 

But  on  this  particular  June  morning,  with 
the  guinea-gold  sunlight  bronzing  the  rushes 
and  the  scents  of  fragrant  woods  mingling 
with  the  breath  of  the  water-plants,  on  this 
morning  of  all  others  when  the  king  womper 
should  have  been  supremely  happy  and  con- 
tented, he  was  awaking  to  the  desire  to  grap- 
ple, fight  and  strangle. 

And  the  reason  was  this.  Far  back,  near- 
ly a  mile  along  the  creek,  beneath  a  couple 
of  dead  elm  trees,  lay  a  long,  slender  snake 
her  brown  bodv  half  covered  by  the  warm 
water.  Near  her  lay  the  eggs  which  she 
guarded  night  and  day.  She  was  Spotba's 
mate,  and  her  tiny  eyes,  glittering  like 
points  of  jade,  never  left  those  five  whitish 
oblong  eggs  warming  to  life  in  the  putrid 
water. 
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To  Spotba  she  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,  that  slender  snake  who 
never  left  her  retreat,  but  guarded  the  nest 
beneath  the  elms  while  he  journeyed  forth 
in  quest  of  food  for  them  both.  Even  now 
she  was  waiting  for  him  to  bring  her  break- 
fast, and  Spotba,  lying  low  in  the  reeds  on 
the  edge  of  the  wide  water-run,  felt  the  hot 
fire  of  a  new  and  deep  anger  surge  through 
him  at  the  thought  of  being  deprived  of 
what  he  considered  rightly  his.  Some  rob- 
ber had  stolen  his  breakfast  from  the  ponds. 
He  was  watching  for  the  invader  of  his 
realm. 

A  baby  muskrat,  a  tiny,  fat  morsel  came 
swimming  and  diving  directly  toward  him. 
It  passed  the  marsh-snake  so  closely  that 
he  might  easily  have  captured  it  without  un- 
coiling more  than  half  his  length,  but  he 
let  it  pass,  although  he  was  hungry.  Spotba 
the  king  womper  of  the  wild  was  a  friend 
of  all  the  muskrats  of  the  colony.  The  baby 
rat  swam  on  its  way,  and  the  snake  lay  with 
cold  eyes  probing  the  rushes  across  the  run. 
Suddenly  his  long  length  uncoiled  and  noise- 
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lessly  he  slipped  into  the  water,  sinking 
from  sight  without  leaving  so  much  as  a 
ripple  on  the  surface.  He  had  espied  the 
robber  of  his  feeding-grounds. 

A  little  brown  grebe,  with  a  downy  family 
of  four  baby  grebes,  had  emerged  from  a 
pond  just  across  the  run.  The  mother  bird 
swam  out  into  the  deep  water  of  the  creek, 
the  little  ones  lagging  behind,  sleepy,  full- 
fed  and  contented.  As  the  wee  swimmers 
rounded  the  rush  point  into  the  deep  water 
one  of  them  gave  a  little,  startled  squeak 
and  sank  from  sight,  The  mother,  just 
then  rising  from  a  long  dive,  heard  the  cry 
of  her  baby,  and  quick  as  a  flash  her  grey 
and  white  body  dipped  beneath  the  surface 
again. 

Spotba,  holding  the  little  grebe  in  his 
jaws,  was  swimming  swiftly  on  toward  the 
reeds.  The  slanting  dive  of  the  mother 
grebe  carried  her  directly  underneath  him, 
and  her  needle-like  beak  probed  his  mottled 
body  half  way  through.  Spotba  turned,  his 
prey  still  held  securely  in  his  jaws.  The 
diver  struck  him  again,  half-lifting  herself 
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from  the  water  and  reaching  for  the  slender 
bone  of  his  neck.  The  snake  twisted  back 
and  received  the  blow  on  his  armed  jaw. 
Then,  with  a  hiss  of  fury,  he  released  his 
little  captive,  and,  as  the  diver  dipped,  he 
twisted  his  long  body  out  of  the  way.  The 
impetus  of  the  water-bird's  rush  carried  her 
to  the  surface,  and  the  womper's  fangless 
head  darted  backward  and  forward  in  a 
lightening  stroke.  Had  his  antagonist  been 
any  other  than  a  grebe  that  stroke  would 
have  settled  the  battle  then  and  there.  But 
the  grebe  is  by  far  the  quickest,  the  most 
alert  of  the  water-fowl.  She  could  not  avoid 
the  stroke  from  his  heavy,  rasplike  nose, 
but  she  did  the  only  thing  left  for  her  to  do. 
Half  turning,  she  caught  the  blow  from 
Spotba's  saw-like  muzzle  on  her  wing.  As  it 
fell  she  gave  a  little  cry,  and  the  baby  grebes 
dived.  Well  Spotba  knew  that  there  would 
be  no  finding  them,  and  quite  unhurt  the 
mother  bird  swam  off  toward  the  centre  of 
the  creek.  He  did  not  follow.  He  well 
understood  that  once  in  the  deep  water  he 
would  stand  no  chance  with  this  hated  tres- 
passer on  his  preserve. 
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Spotba's  body  smarted  from  his  wound. 
He  was  hungry.  And  he  was  angry.  Lying 
full  length  close  beside  the  rush  musk-rat 
home,  he  watched  the  diver  dip  and  swim 
along  the  farther  shore.  Far  down  he  saw 
the  four  baby  grebes  join  her,  then  with 
tongue  darting  and  diamond  eyes  gleaming 
he  turned  and  passed  slowly  in  towards  the 
creek's    willow-hedged  shore. 

His  wound  was  smarting,  and  he  swam 
through  a  slimy  pond,  trailing  his  body  deep 
in  the  ooze,  so  as  to  soothe  his  burning  flesh. 
He  made  straight  for  the  swamp.  A  tiny 
shadow  flitted  before  him  on  the  dank  grass, 
and  he  raised  his  head  with  a  sibilant  hiss. 
Perhaps  the  great  hawk  swooping  toward 
him  was  disconcerted  by  the  lazy  snake's 
show  of  spirit,  or  perhaps  she  respected  his 
size  too  greatly  to  attack  him,  for  the  bird 
with  a  scream  of  derision  veered  off  bay- 
ward.  The  marsh  snake  hissed  her  chal- 
lenge after  challenge,  but  she  did  not  return, 
and  Spotba  dropped  off  the  defensive  and 
passed  on.  Only  a  few  feet  away  was  a  ter- 
ritory beset  with  many  dangers  for  him. 
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Well  he  knew  it.  His  foes,  Creamy  the 
Weasel  and  Moper,  the  big  owl,  haunted  the 
big  Shagland  which  he  was  now  about  to 
enter. 

But  just  outside  the  danger  line  he 
paused,  his  flat  head  lifted.  From  across  a 
patch  of  iris  a  soft  wind  came  sweeping  and 
on  its  wings  it  bore  a  scent  that  found  Spot- 
ba  's  nostrils  and  melted  the  hot  anger  with- 
in him.  At  the  edge  of  the  great  jam-pile 
of  broken  trees  the  womper  waited,  alert, 
watchful.  On  his  left  lay  a  long  strip  of 
pale  green  muck-weeds.  Here  and  there, 
across  it,  patches  of  slender  marsh-grass 
grew  in  waving  clumps,  and  above  one  of 
those  clumps  a  pair  of  small  reed-birds  were 
hovering,  uttering  pitiful  little  cries  of 
alarm. 

Spotba  knew  there  was  a  nest  in  that 
clump  of  rushes  and  his  nose  told  him  there 
were  fledglings  in  it.  As  the  snake  crept 
slowly  toward  them  the  parent  birds  beat 
their  wings  frantically  and  rose  higher  in 
the  air.  Down  through  the  wilderness  of 
swamp  plants  trailed  the  womper.    Then  as 
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he  nosed  the  butt  of  the  rush-clump  his 
throat  swelled  with  an  even  greater  anger 
than  he  had  felt  before,  and  his  slender  tail 
whipped  the  dirty  water  into  greyish  foam. 

Another  snake  had  been  before  him,  had 
climbed  the  rush-clump  and  robbed  the  nest 
of  its  dainty  morsels. 

Spotba,  as  though  to  make  certain,  wound 
his  way  up  along  the  clump,  darting  his 
black-tipped  tongue  at  the  parent  birds  now 
hovering  low,  and  reaching  the  top  peered 
into  the  tiny  nest. 

One  little  bird  lay  there  untouched,  its 
yellow-rimmed  mouth  wide  open;  one  little 
bird  where  four  had  been  but  a  short  time 
before. 

Spotba  wanted  to  swallow  that  little  bird 
without  more  ado,  but  first  there  was  work 
for  him  to  perform.  He  slid  down  from  the 
clump  and  crawled  slowly  about  the  nest. 
His  nose  touched  each  litle  bit  of  crumpled 
grass  and  broken  reed.  At  last  he  found 
that  for  which  he  was  seeking,  the  other 
snake's  trail.  Then  he  twisted  swiftly  for- 
ward through  the  green  iris  plants. 
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Just  where  the  marsh-land  touched  the 
timbered  slope,  Spotba  overtook  the  other 
snake.  It  was  a  little  green  snake,  less  than 
two  feet  long.  Spotba  knew  its  family  well, 
and  had  treated  them  with  the  easv  toler- 
ance  a  king  might  accord  his  lowly  subjects. 
Like  Spotba,  the  grass  snake  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  the  drowned-lands,  and  like 
him,  was  easy  tempered  and  harmless. 

But  the  grass  snake  in  Spotba 's  opinion 
had  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence 
in  depriving  a  king  of  his  breakfast.  So, 
at  the  margin  of  the  ruslrland,  the  big  snake 
twisted  suddenly  about  and  faced  the  smal- 
ler one.  Three  inches  down  the  slender 
green  body  were  two  little  protuberances 
which  told  their  own  story,  and  in  the  grass 
snake's  jaws,  partly  swallowed,  was  a 
baby  reed-bird.  Spotba,  in  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  way,  reached  out  and  grasped  hold 
of  the  tender  morsel.  The  grass  snake  was 
anxious  to  oblige  the  king,  and  tried  hard 
to  disgorge,  but  the  tiny,  saw-like  edges  of 
his  hard  upper  jaw  clung  to  the  little  bird. 
He  could  not  let  go.     So  the  two  snakes 
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faced  each  other  with  contracting  neck 
muscles.  There  could  be  but  one  outcome 
to  the  situation.  Either  the  grass  snake 
must  swallow  Spotba,  or  Spotba  must  swal- 
low the  grass  snake,  and  in  this  connection 
Spotba  was  giving  himself  no  uneasiness. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Marsh-Snake's  Encounter. 

AN  hour  later  the  king  womper  crawled 
back  to  the  rush-clump.  The  parent 
reed-birds  still  hovered  close  to  the 
little  grass  home  in  which  lay  the  lone  bird 
fast  asleep.  Spotba  eyed  them  disinterest- 
edly. All  the  hot  anger  had  left  him.  He 
was  happy  and  supremely  content  and  lazy. 
He  longed  to  stretch  his  five  feet  of  mottled 
body  along  the  warm,  black  muck- water  and 
sleep  beneath  the  warm  rays  of  the  noon-day 
sun.  After  all,  the  four  fledglings  were  his, 
although  he  had  had  to  become  a  cannibal 
to  secure  them.  But  far  down  the  creek, 
beneath  the  rotting  elm-tree,  a  slender  little 
brown  snake  was  waiting  for  him,  and  she 
was  hungry.  So  Spotba  slowly  wound  his 
way  up  along  the  rush-clump  and  picked  up 
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the  sleeping  baby  bird.  It  fluttered  and 
cried  out  fearfully,  and  the  mother  darted 
down  close  above  the  womper.  Spotba  al- 
most expected  an  attack,  but  he  did  not  even 
hiss.  Had  he  secured  the  little  bird  for  his 
own  dinner  he  might  have  mercifully  strang- 
led its  cries  by  one  little  contraction  of  his 
sinews.  But  this  baby  bird  was  not  for  him, 
and  his  mate  would  never  have  accepted  a 
dead  bird  for  her  meal.  So  Spotba  dropped 
to  the  muck,  raised  his  head  high  in  the  air, 
and,  holding  the  fledgling  by  its  slender, 
needle-like  legs,  sought  the  water  and  swam 
up  the  creek. 

Bennie  and  Trapper  Bob,  returning  that 
morning  from  watching  the  wood-ducks 
feeding  in  the  shoals  beyond  the  willows, 
reached  the  creek's  edge  just  as  Spotba, 
holding  his  mate's  breakfast  high  above  the 
sun-splashed  water,  came  twisting  home- 
ward. The  boy  drew  the  old  man  into  a 
little  clump  of  red  willows  and  the  big 
snake  passed  so  close  to  them,  as  he  wiggled 
out  into  the  rushes  that  Bennie  felt  the 
trapper  shudder. 
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'He's  takin'  that  young  bird  home  to  his 
mate",  whispered  the  boy. 

"The  thievin'  reptile!"  growled  the  trap- 
per. "He  orter  have  his  flat  head  beat  to  a 
pulp.  Like  as  not  he  stole  that  bird  when 
the  old  uns  was  away  from  the  nest :  he 's  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  fight  even  a  little 
ma'sh  wren." 

"No,  Bob,  he  ain't  a  coward,"  defended 
the  boy.  "I've  seen  him  fight,  and  he  fights 
mighty  wicked." 

"Pshaw!1'  grunted  the  old  man.  "It's 
ha  I'd  for  me  to  believe  that  he'll  fight  any- 
thin'.  Maybe  if  I  saw  him  put  up  a  scrap 
I'd  respect  him  a  leetle;  as  it  is  I  can't  see 
why  you  wanter  keep  thinkin'  he's  so  mighty 
wise  and  handsome.  Look  at  him  now.  He's 
tryin'  to  hide.  See  him?  He's  wrigglin' 
down  in  that  clump  of  rushes." 

"He  sees  somethin'  that  means  danger," 
murmured  the  boy.  "There,  Bob — it's  a 
big  bird,  look's  like  a  hawk,  only  it's  most 
too  big,  and  it's  not  big  enough  for  an  eagle. 
Wh  at  is  it?    It 's  fly  in '  this  way.    See  it  f  " 

;Yep,  I  see  it,':   returned  the  trapper. 
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It's  a  sea-hawk,  Bennie,  and  a  stranger  to 
these  here  parts.  It's  a  had  bird,  and  I 
don't  blame  that  snake  fer  keepin'  low. 
lie '11  make  a  meal  for  that  hawk  if  the  bird 
sees  him,  and  he'll  have  ter  hide  mighty 
snug  if  she  don't  see  him,  'cause  a  fish- 
hawk's  eyes  are  sharper 'n  an  eagle 's.r 

"That  hawk  couldn't  take  old  Spotba. 
He'd  whip  her  in  a  fight,"  asserted  Bennie. 

"Get  out!':  snorted  the  old  trapper. 
"What  you  talkin'  'bout!  Why,  if  the  bird 
sees  him  it'll  get  him  so  quick,  he  won't 
know  what  happened.  If  that  hawk  tackles 
him,"  he  grinned,  "are  you  williu'  to  let  'em 
fight  it  out  without  interferin'?" 

For  a  moment  Bennie  hesitated;  then  he 
nodded.  "I'm  willin'.  Look,  Bob,  the  hawk 
is  comin'  straight  this  way." 

The  sea-hawk  drifted  slowly  toward  the 
willows,  peering  with  wicked,  yellow -rimm- 
ed eyes  on  the  vast  marshy  waste  beneath. 
The  hawk  was  long  of  body  and  wing,  and 
the  legs  doubled  up  against  the  slate-brown 
body  were  armed  with  long  claws.  Suddenly 
as  the  boy  and  the  trapper  watched,  the 
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broad  wings  ceased  to  fan  and  it  hung  in 
air,  short  neck  stretched,  eyes  fastened  on 
an  object  beneath. 

Spotba,  hiding  in  his  clump  of  rush  had 
moved,  and  the  hungry  hawk  had  seen  his 
mottled  body  as  it  flashed  in  the  ray  of  a 
tardy  sunbeam. 

Something — a  sense  of  danger — had 
made  the  marsh-snake  pause  on  the  brown, 
mucky  shore  of  the  creek,  and  creep  swiftly 
into  the  rush-clump,  where  now  he  lay  hid- 
den. His  little  flat  head  with  its  armoured 
upper  jaw  was  lifted,  the  yellow  spots  on 
his  body  had  faded  to  grey-drab.  Suddenly 
the  hawk  swooped  upon  him  and  like  a  flash 
his  body  twisted  into  a  coil.  With  a  hiss  he 
threw  the  fledgling  from  him  and  as  those 
yellow  claws  opened  to  clutch  him,  struck 
upward  with  all  the  force  he  could  com- 
mand. The  sea-hawk  screamed  and  swung 
upward,  leaving  a  shower  of  brown  feath- 
ers floating  behind  it  on  the  air. 

Again  the  great  bird  swooped  and  this 
time  its  claws  clutched  Spotba.  The  snake 's 
head  flashed  in  and  out  once,  twice,  and  with 
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a  scream  of  pain  the  bird  arose,  carrying 
Spotba,  squirming  and  twisting  in  its  talons. 

;' There",  whispered  the  trapper,  "what 
did  I  tell  you,  Bennie'"? 

"Wait,"  whispered  the  boy. 

Low  over  marsh  and  water  the  hawk  flew 
drifting  above  the  wild  fields  of  grass  and 
water  plants  toward  the  white  water  of  the 
bay.  The  big  bird  felt  sure  of  victory.  It 
had  received  a  wound,  and  the  pain  of  it 
made  it  grip  the  captive  womper  tighter  and 
the  joy  of  being  able  to  inflict  pain  made  it 
scream  its  triumph. 

That  scream  awoke  the  swooning  Spotba. 
Below  him  the  marsh  world  was  drifting 
past.  Beneath  him  lay  the  deep  blue  creek. 
He  saw  the  old  elm  tree  lying  across  the  boo;- 
land.  Beneath  it  lay  his  brown  mate,  await- 
ing his  coming. 

With  a  hiss,  he  stiffened  his  swaying  body 
and  twisted  upward.  Coiling  about  the 
Hawk's  neck,  he  drew  his  muscles  tense. 
The  great  bird  struck  at  him  with  heavy 
beak.  Spotba  retaliated  with  a  lightning 
stroke  of  his  jagged  nose,  and  contracted  his 
muscles  the  tighter. 


/ 


Again  the  great  bird  swooped  and  this  time  its  claws 

clutched  Spotba. 
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Then,  slowly,  the  hawk  sagged  marsh- 
ward  and  dropped  at  length  with  gasping 
breath  and  filming  eyes  into  the  blue  water 
of  the  creek's  mouth. 

Spotba's  coils  slowly  relaxed  and  leav- 
ing the  dead  bird  to  float  out  on  the  bay 
he  trailed  slowly  up  the  creek  and  drew  his 
smarting  body  wearily  out  upon  the  cool 
muckland.  At  the  edge  of  the  rushclump 
he  paused  to  grasp  the  fledgling  he  had  drop- 
ped when  attacked,  and  holding  it  by  a  tip  of 
its  wing,  he  passed  on  to  his  home  and  his 
hungry  mate  beneath  the  decaying  elm. 

Not  until  they  had  crossed  the  creek  and 
walked  through  the  restful  woods  to  the 
cabin  in  the  valley,  did  Trapper  Bob  or 
Bennie  exchange  words  on  the  strange  battle 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  air.  Then 
the  old  man,  having  filled  his  corn-cob  pipe 
with  Canada  Green,  sat  down  on  the  block 
stool  and,  crossing  his  long  legs,  remarked, 
"Hereafter  if  I  see  any  man,  woman  or 
child  pick  up  a  club  to  kill  a  snake,  I'm 
goin'  to  grab  another  club  and  say,  'You 
can't  do  it'  ". 
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Bennie  made  no  reply. 

"Bennie",  continued  the  old  man,  "I'm 
goin'  to  say  somethin'  and  it's  not  eas}r  to 
say,  either.  I'm  goin'  to  say  it,  neverthe- 
less, and  it's  this.  I'm  gettin'  to  be  a  purty 
old  man  and  I've  killed  a  lot  of  birds  and 
animals  in  my  life,  without  thinkin'.  I've 
been  what  you  might  call  a  fust-class  killer, 
and  a  grand  know-nuthin'.  Now  I  want  to 
tell  you  jest  this.  Hereafter  I'm  goin'  to 
do  some  studyin'  on  my  own  account.  I'm 
goin'  to  know  for  my  own  satisfaction  all 
I  kin  about  the  things  I've  never  given  any 
particular  credit  to.  It's  sorter  dawned  on 
me  gradual  like  since  you  and  me  have  been 
chummin'  in  the  woods,  that  them  birds  and 
animals  are  in  some  respects  a  whole  lot 
superior  to  man,  which  I'm  told  some  great 
poet  said  was  God's  noblest  work;  but  jest 
let  me  say  that  there  are  mighty  few  men 
arter  puttin'  up  a  fight  like  that  old  womper 
put  up  'nd  remember  to  take  home  a  supper 
to  his  hungry  mate  same's  that  snake  Spotba 
did." 

The  trapper  shook  his  grizzled  head  em- 
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piratically  and  picking  up  a  coal,  dropped  it 
into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  And  through  the 
blue  tobacco  rings  his  old  eyes,  grown  misty 
and  tender,  rested  on  his  boy  companion  of 
the  Shagland  who  sat  opposite  him  on  an- 
other block  stool,  his  chin  in  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  turned  towards  a  tangled  line  fence 
now  bathed  in  the  soft  shadows  of  twilight. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Grubber,  the  Woodcock. 

THERE  were  many  birds  in  that  big 
Shagland,  little  songsters  of  varie- 
gated sizes  and  colors  that  darted 
from  tree  to  tree,  painting  yellow,  blue  and 
vermilion  streaks  against  the  leaf-foliage. 
All  day  long  the  bush-realm  was  alive  with 
their  twitterings.  These  little  feathered 
denizens  chose  no  particular  retreat  in 
which  to  nest  and  voice  their  gladness;  all 
the  great  tangle  of  wood  and  moss  was 
theirs. 

To-day  they  lived  the  golden  hours  in  the 
thick  swamp-timbers,  where  towering  pine, 
cedar  and  spruce  interlocked  branches  above 
a  pale  green  carpet  of  spicy  pine-needles; 
to-morrow  they  would  pipe  their  joy  from 
the  ridges  where  the  big  oaks,  beech  and 
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walnut  trees  lifted  their  fruited  branches  to 
the  sky.  Theirs  was  a  broad  kingdom — 
theirs  an  undisputed  right  of  possession. 

There  were  other  birds  of  the  Shagland 
that  were  content  without  so  sweeping  a  do- 
minion. These  were  the  homesteaders  of 
the  bush;  the  shy  game  birds  of  the  ridges 
and  the  swales  whose  feeding  grounds  were 
never  far  afield  from  their  nests. 

And  of  all  the  wild  birds  of  Shagland, 
Bennie  loved  the  game  birds  most,  perhaps 
because  he  understood  them  better  than  he 
did  the  warblers ;  or  perhaps  it  was  because 
they  were  all  so  wise  and  quick  to  learn  that 
he  was  a  friend  to  all  of  them. 

Often  as  he  talked  with  his  old  friend 
about  these  game  birds,  the  trapper  smoking 
and  listening,  and  it  must  be  confessed  but 
partly  believing,  he  spoke  of  the  woodcock 
of  the  swale,  the  big  bronze  prober  of  the 
muck-land  whom  he  had  named  Grubber. 

For  many  seasons  Grubber  had  made  the 
Shagland  swale  where  the  broad  muck  feed- 
ing ground  lay,  and  red  willows  and  swamp 
birch  grew  in  thick,  sweet-smelling  clusters, 
his  home. 
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Each  spring  lie  came  early  and  stayed 
until  the  autumn  frosts  crusted  the  muck- 
lands  so  that  his  long  bill  could  no  longer 
probe  them  through  to  the  succulent  root- 
tendrils  that  spread  like  tiny  arteries  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  brown  face  of  the 
swales.  Others  of  his  family  left  earlier, 
drifting  hither  and  thither  for  a  night  or 
two  before  migrating,  in  search  of  company, 
and  with  the  first  breath  of  frost  speeding 
away  southward.  Grubber  had  seen  many 
flocks  of  his  kind  leave  the  feeding  grounds 
but  he  never  wished  to  leave  with  them. 
Even  when  their  hurtling  bodies  flashed 
bronze-gold  against  the  white  light  of  the 
big  moon,  and  their  shrill  wing- whistles  died 
into  silence,  and  in  all  the  big,  lonely  bog- 
land  he  was  the  only  wood-cock  left,  he  had 
no  desire  to  spring  to  wing  and  follow. 

Grubber  loved  solitude,  and  he  did  not 
mind  a  little  frost  so  long  as  there  was  sweet 
food  to  be  secured  for  the  probing.  Here 
and  there  along  the  swales  were  little 
patches  of  black  earth,  and  these  were  deep- 
ly perforated.    Grubber's  long  bill  had  bur- 
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rowed  those  holes.  Sometimes  a  fox  steal- 
ing through  the  thicket  would  find  these 
spots  where  Grubber  had  fed,  and  lifting  his 
head  would  sniff  the  breeze  and  long  to  pick 
the  bones  of  the  bird  whose  flesh,  he  knew, 
was  sweet  and  toothsome. 

But  no  fox  had  ever  been  able  to  pounce 
upon  the  great  woodcock,  although  many 
had  vainly  attempted  it.  The  bird  was  ever 
alert,  ever  watchful. 

This  morning  Grubber  stood  poised  on 
pin-like  legs,  his  long,  slender  bill  touching 
the  earth.  Something  had  disturbed  him  at 
his  breakfast  and  he  was  ready  to  pitch  for- 
ward on  his  bill  and  with  one  sweep  of  his 
short,  strong  wings  shoot  above  the  thicket 
to  safety.  Not  that  Grubber  was  cowardly, 
but  it  was  his  way  to  avoid  danger  whenever 
possible.  So  he  stood  watchful  and  alert,  a 
beautiful  bird  with  great  limpid  eyes  gazing 
outward  toward  the  tangled  marsh-grass. 
Tnat  grass  had  rustled  ever  so  slightly,  his 
quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound,  and  now  he 
was  watching.  As  he  looked  outward,  a 
slender  head  with  little  round  ears  and  little 
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red  eyes  pushed  noiselessly  through  the 
weeds,  and  a  second  later  a  lithe,  short-leg- 
ged animal  hurtled  through  the  air  with  a 
little  snarl  of  rage.  Many  times  had  Creamy, 
the  weasel,  essayed  to  sneak  upon  Grubber 
as  he  probed  the  mellow  muck  in  quest  of 
juicy  morsels,  and  as  many  times  had  he 
failed  to  strike  a  feather  from  the  beautiful 
bronze  coat  of  the  king  of  game-birds.  Al- 
ways Grubber  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  the 
weasel,  adept  stalker  and  swift  killer  that  he 
was,  had  been  forced  to  sneak  back  angered 
and  nonplussed.  He  could  not  understand 
why  the  bird  waited  so  long,  never  darting 
upward  until  his  own  white  teeth  flashed 
close  to  its  throat.  Nor  had  he  ever  been 
able  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  swamp 
bird's  flight,  for  always  before  he  could 
twist  about  after  springing,  the  woodcock 
was  out  of  sight  behind  the  friendly  willows. 
On  this  particular  morning,  Grubber  after 
darting  away  from  his  enemy,  dipped  above 
the  clump  of  willows  pitching  down  on  a  tiny 
splash  of  muckland,  and  crept  beneath  the 
sheltering  shadow  of  a  fallen  elm.    There  he 
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rested,  watchful  and  fearful.  He  was  not 
sure  but  that  the  weasel  would  come  in 
search  of  him  again.  As  he  watched,  a  great 
bird  with  round,  yellow  eyes  flew  slowly 
across  the  open  and  into  the  thicket  of  tall 
ash  trees.  Moper,  the  owl,  had  been  forag- 
ing late,  and  he  was  hurrying  back  to  his 
dark  thicket  because  the  early  sunlight  was 
blinding  him. 

This  morning  he  flew  close  above  Grub- 
ber's hiding-place,  and  the  woodcock  watch- 
ed him  intently.  When  the  owl  passed  into 
the  thicket  Grubber  tipped  forward  and 
took  to  wing.  He  arose  high  above  the  tree- 
tops  and  sped  onward  across  the  marsh.  The 
morning  sun  had  risen  above  the  forest 
bordering  the  bay.  Its  golden  rays  stretch- 
ed across  the  misty  waters  and  gilded  the 
tall  reeds  along  the  shore.  Above  the  deep 
green  tree-tops,  and  across  the  Shagland 
creek  to  the  restful  willow  clump  at  the  end 
of  the  line  fence  the  woodcock  flew,  and 
dropped  on  the  muck  floor  of  his  shadowed 
home.  Close  beside  him  in  the  thicket  his 
mate  was  nesting.  She  was  a  plump,  golden- 
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brown  bird,  at  least  a  third  smaller  than 
Grubber.  Her  eves  were  big  and  black. 
They  had  built  their  grass  home  here  on  the 
warm  damp  earth,  close  beside  the  feeding- 
ground,  and  now  Grubber  always  flew  alone 
across  to  the  timber  swales  where  the  red 
willows  and  fragrant  swamp  birch  grew. 
His  soft-eyed  mate  could  not  leave  the  nest, 
and  all  night  long  Grubber  would  feed  by 
himself,  returning  at  daybreak  to  the  line 
fence.  When  the  three  little  baby  wood- 
cocks came,  Grubber  was  proud  and  happy. 
He  and  the  mother  carried  the  little  birds 
each  morning  to  the  feeding  grounds,  and 
there,  like  animated  balls  of  yellow  down, 
and  with  big  black  eyes  swimming  with  the 
joy  of  life  they  would  run  and  tumble  and 
feed  in  the  soft,  oozy  muck. 

Only  once  had  danger  menaced  Grubber's 
family  in  this,  their  new  retreat,  and  that 
was  when  a  prowling  mink  came  upon  the 
family  feeding  beside  the  pond.  The  mink 
had  darted  toward  one  of  the  terrified 
babies.  Grubber  had  dashed  in  striking  the 
animal  a  blow  with  his  strong  wing.     The 
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mink  had  turned  upon  him,  and  Grubber 
had  run  before  him,  trailing  a  wing  on  the 
ground.  Whenever  the  mink  would  leap  to- 
ward him,  he  would  spring  forward.  He 
wished  the  animal  to  think  that  he  was  crip- 
pled and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  him. 
When  he  had  led  the  enemy  far  away  from 
his  babies,  Grubber  took  to  wing  and  sought 
his  nest,  where  he  found  his  mate  and  the 
three  plump  little  ones  awaiting  him. 

How  the  big  woodcock  came  to  spy  out  the 
line  fence,  and  with  his  brown  mate  nest  in 
the  thickets  of  its  eastern  end,  Bennie  never 
learned.  It  ma}^  be  that  his  intuition  guided 
him  to  the  protected  haven  that  offered  such 
a  splendid  nesting  and  feeding  place 

On  the  July  morning  when  Bennie,  peer- 
ing through  the  willows  of  the  swale,  saw 
old  Grubber  standing  on  a  mucky  floor,  his 
big  black  eyes  gleaming  through  the  semi- 
darkness  and  his  long  bill  touching  the 
earth,  his  heart  gave  a  bound  of  joy,  and 
drawing  cautiously  back,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  bird,  he  made  all  haste  to  Trapper 
Bob's  cabin  and  imparted  the  joyful  news. 
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''Old  Grubber  has  come  into  the  line 
fence. ' ' 

Trapper  Bob  dropped  the  rat-trap  he  was 
greasing. 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "Did 
you  see  him,  Bennie?" 

"Just  now",  cried  the  boy,  "he's  down 
in  the  swale  near  the  bay*  I'm  sure  his  mate 
is  there,  too,  Bob,  and  I  know  they  have 
their  nest  somewhere  close  to  where  I  saw 
him.  Will  you  come  down  there  to-night 
and  see  if  Ave  can't  catch  them  feedin'  their 
young  % ' ' 

"Will  I?"  grinned  the  trapper.  "Well, 
I  guess  I  will.  Fer  I  don't  know  how  long 
I've  been  doubtin'  lots  of  the  things  you  told 
me  'bout  woodcock.  In  spite  of  myself  I 
couldn't  jest  believe  that  any  sane  bird  rose 
from  its  bill  nor  that  an}^  old  woodcock 
carried  her  young  out  evenin's  to  feed. 
You'll  agree  with  me,  it  don't  seem  jest 
nat'ral;  but  I  will  confess,  Bennie,  since  I 
see  the  wa}^  them  wood-ducks,  'cross  Shag- 
land  Creek,  lug  their  young  uns  down  from 
the  nest  to  swim  and  feed,  I  have  been  think- 
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in'  that  fer  a  feller  who  has  had  a  chanst  to 
see  things,  I've  been  purty  blind.  Course 
I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  them  woodcock. 
When '11  we  go?" 

"We'll  go  over  to~night,  'bout  sundown," 
said  Bennie. 

That  evening  Trapper  Bob  and  Bennie 
slipped  down  the  line  fence  and  stood  in  the 
margin  of  the  willows,  their  eyes  on  a  long 
strip  of  muck-land  running  from  the  bay  to 
a  crest  of  higher  ground  fringed  with  silver 
birch. 

As  they  watched,  a  big  woodcock  fluttered 
into  the  open,  and  pausing  only  long  enough 
to  drop  a  little  fluffy  ball  which  he  carried 
in  his  claws,  dipped  away  again  between  the 
trees. 

A  moment  later  he  returned,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  a  smaller  bird,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  himself.  Each  carried  an- 
other little  ball  of  down  which  was  dropped 
beside  the  one  already  there. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  the  old  birds  stood 
perfectly  still,  long  bills  touching  the  earth, 
starry  eyes  searching  the  shadows.     Then 
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suddenly  they  moved,  and  the  little  balls  be- 
came atoms  of  animated  life. 

The  wee  birds  ran  and  tumbled  and 
sprawled  about  on  the  black  earth,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  twisting  morsel 
of  food,  until  the  gathering  darkness  made  it 
difficult  for  the  watchers  to  discern  them; 
then  quietly  the  old  birds  lifted  their  young 
and  drifted  up  through  the  trees  to  the  nest 
in  the  more  tangled  shrubbery  of  the  line 
fence. 

Trouble  is,"  said  Trapper  Bob  as  he  and 
Bennie  made  their  way  back  to  the  valley, 
"I've  been  so  busy  gatherin'  in  pelts  and 
deer  meat  that  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  smaller  things  much.  Why,  what 
with  seein'  the  pranks  of  them  wood-ducks 
'cross  the  creek,  the  way  that  old  ma'sh 
snake  behaved  when  the  hawk  tackled  him, 
and  to-night  the  way  these  here  woodcocks 
act,  I'm  jest  nicely  beginnin'  to  understand 
a  lettle  'bout  the  live  things;  but",  he  ad- 
ded, with  a  grin,  "I  guess  a  man's  never  too 
old  to  l'arn,  eh,  Bennie?" 

Bennie  smiled.    He  was  thinking  of  the 
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bronze-brown  bird  that  he  had  known  for 
many  seasons. 

He  knew  that  when  the  sumach  on  the  up- 
land ripened  to  red-brown,  and  the  night 
winds  blew  a  little  chill,  the  mother  wood- 
cock and  the  young  ones,  who  would  then  be 
as  big  and  strong  as  she,  would  pass  away 
from  the  sheltering  tangle  of  the  line  fence 
and  speed  out  some  moon-flooded  night  with 
a  flock  of  their  kind  towards  some  other  far- 
off  feeding  ground. 

But  Grubber,  he  knew,  would  not  ac- 
company them.  He  would  follow  them  after 
a  time,  but  until  the  frosts  crusted  the 
mucklands,  the  swale  with  its  red  willows, 
its  fragrant  birch  and  brown  feasting- 
fielcls,  would  hold  him  to  Open  way.  So  he 
would  feed  and  dream  and  live  in  the 
shadows  and  splashes  of  his  little  world,  a 
king  of  his  realm,  a  forsaken  monarch,  but 
not  a  lonely  one. 

Then  there  would  come  a  night  when  the 
north  wind  would  pile  up  a  bank  of  slate- 
hued  clouds  and  warn  him  by  a  fluttering 
army  of  wee,  white  snow-messengers  to  be 
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up  and  away.  And  then  Grubber  would 
speed  from  the  swale  and  the  home  in  the 
line  fence,  and  on  strong  wings  seek  out  his 
kind  who  had  journeyed  before  him  to  the 
far  distant  bog-lands  of  a  warmer  clime. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Autumn  and  Winter. 

SO  passed  the  glad,  bright  days  of  sum- 
mer in  the  world  of  Openway ;  days  of 
busy  life  for  the  hardy  settlers,  nights 
of  busy  life  for  the  food-seekers  of  the  forest 
and  water. 

Glad,  smiling  June  slipped  into  July,  July 
glided  into  August,  and  August  with  her 
clinging  plant-children  into  mellow  Sep- 
tember. 

Then,  September  slipped  one  chilly  night 
into  golden  October,  the  glorious  harvest- 
home  month  of  Shagland,  the  gala  festal 
season  of  the  forest. 

On  the  stumpy  upland  the  brown  quail 
trailed  low  across  the  frosty  stubble.  In  the 
slashings  the  partridge  huddled  close,  feed- 
ing fearfully  and  noiselessly  in  early  morn- 
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ing  and  hiding  closely  throughout  the  day. 
The  red  fox  crept  from  the  summer's  hunt- 
ing field  and  sought  the  denser  timber  of  the 
forest,  the  muskrat  sought  the  deeper  water, 
the  mink  the  deeper  runs,  and  all  the 
wild  denizens  of  Shagland  knew  that  the 
truce  between  themselves  and  man  was  at  an 
end. 

Cresty  the  wood-drake  and  his  family  had 
already  sped  away  to  warmer  fields,  far 
remote;  the  swift- winged  fall  ducks  were 
drifting  to  the  open  bay  waters,  slate-grey 
and  ruffled  now  beneath  the  whipping  winds. 
Spotba  the  Womper  had  burrowed  deep 
down  into  his  winter's  home  in  the  bog; 
Creamy  the  weasel  had  sought  his  old  hunt- 
ing-ground in  the  swamp- jungle,  and  all  the 
animals  who  had  led  a  glorious  life  in  the 
big  Shagland  throughout  the  summer  had 
slipped  away  at  Nature's  call  of  retreat. 

But  along  the  tangled  line  fence  Bennie's 
little  wild  friends  still  dwelt  and  fed  and 
were  happy.  To  them  the  seasons  meant 
little  difference  so  long  as  they  had  food  and 
shelter  and  security  from  clanger. 
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Croaker  the  Crow  flapped  his  black  wings 
and  lorded  it  over  the  quail,  wood-peckers 
and  other  of  the  fence-dwelling  birds.  He 
was  fat  and  happy  and  conceited,  and  wher- 
ever he  flew  he  carried  in  his  beak  a  bright 
glass  bottle-neck  which  he  had  picked  up  one 
morning  in  the  stumpy  field.  This  piece  of 
glittering  glass  was  Croaker's  one  treasure. 
He  croaked  to  it  lovingly  as  he  sat  huddled 
up  after  feeding,  caressed  it  with  beak  and 
claw,  and  amused  himself  by  pretending  to 
lose  it  and  lamenting  woefully  the  while  he 
sought  for  it  on  the  bare  ground  upon  which 
he  had  dropped  it. 

Croaker  was  very  tame  and  sometimes 
left  the  fence  to  drift  across  to  Trapper 
Bob's  valley  where  he  knew  there  would  be 
food  for  him. 

The  grey  rabbits  scuttled  from  the  fence 
to  feed  on  tender  willow  bark  or  root,  the 
ground-hogs  fed,  slept  and  were  happy,  the 
quail  whistled  their  joy-notes  through  the 
hazy  October  dawn,  the  partridge  strutted 
along  the  fence  and  fed  on  nod  and  leaf  ami 
all  the  dwellers  of  the  tansied  line  fence 
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were  glad  and  secure  and  just  as  lively  as 
ever. 

And  so  the  golden  days  of  autumn  passed 
and  the  shortening  days  came  with  longer 
nights  of  whistling  wind  and  flurrying  snow, 
and  by  and  by  White  Winter  held  the  world 
of  Shagland  and  Openway  in  its  grip. 

Then  the  pale  smoke  of  the  cabins  twist- 
ed straight  up  into  the  leaden  skies  and  the 
little  world  of  Openway  was  a  white,  white 
world  of  silence.  At  night  the  neighbors 
met  together  and  talked  of  the  work  they 
would  do  next  season,  and  cracking  nuts 
gathered  from  tall  hickories  and  spread- 
ing walnut  trees,  made  light  of  their  hard- 
ships as  they  feasted  before  the  burning  fire 
place  which  ate  the  great  hardwood  logs 
with  crackling  jaws  and  threw  its  warm 
breath  and  colors  upon  the  happy,  rugged 
faces  of  the  neighbours. 

The  snows  grew  deeper;  the  face  of  the 
wide  bay  hardened,  the  great  trees  slept 
with  skeleton  arms  uplifted  to  the  sky. 

Out  in  the  log  stable  the  oxen  champed 
their  corn  fodder  and  dreamed  the  restful 
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days  away;  the  cows  huddled  in  the  warm 
shelter  and  dreamed  of  a  coming  spring- 
time when  the  luscious  grass  would  paint  the 
uplands  green  and  the  bird  voices  would 
once  again  twitter  from  sappy  thickets. 

Out  across  deep  snow-fields,  along  crusted 
water-runs,  beyond  the  frozen  Shagiand 
Creek  to  the  ice-locked  bays  of  the  drowned- 
lands,  Trapper  Bob  and  Bennie  made  their 
morning  rounds  of  the  traps. 

At  night  they  counted  their  catch  and 
reckoned  their  earnings  or  stretched  the 
newly-taken  pelts  on  willow  bow  or  slab. 
Sometimes,  when  the  winter  day  was  still, 
they  fished  through  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of 
Shagiand  Creek,  using  a  piece  of  pork-rind 
for  bait,  and  in  this  way  taking  many  a 
splendid  pike  and  pickerel  from  the  deep 
water. 

But  during  this  season  of  taking  and  kill- 
ing not  one  live  thing  of  the  Shagiand  was 
destroyed  save  the  minks,  the  muskrats,  the 
foxes,  or  any  other  wild  animal  whose  pelt 
promised  a  price. 

So  passed  the  winter,  silent,  cold  without 
life,  sound  or  color. 
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Then,  one  morning,  a  little  baby  breeze 
was  born  in  some  far  pocket  of  the  forest 
and  came  bounding  across  the  dead  world 
with  its  welcome  summons  of  spring. 

The  oxen  in  the  stalls  stretched  their 
thick  necks  and  mooed  softly,  the  cattle  in 
their  corral  stood  up  and  stretched  them- 
selves sniffing  the  breeze,  and  a  brown  hen 
out  on  the  warm  straw  shook  herself  and 
sang  a  little,  hoarse  song  of  thankfulness. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  spring  mornings 
while  making  the  round  of  his  traps,  that 
Trapper  Bob  found  one  robbed  of  its 
catch  and  the  sprawling  tracks  of  a  great 
lynx  in  the  soft  snow  about  it.  Close  beside 
it  was  the  track  of  a  big  fox.  That  day  the 
trapper  and  Bennie  followed  the  tracks  far 
into  the  timber  and  in  a  dense  thicket  of  elm 
in  a  deep,  ice-crusted  swale  they  came  upon 
the  big  lynx,  Padwa,  lying  dead,  his  red 
mouth  frozen  in  a  snarl,  his  shaggy  throat 
gaping  with  wounds. 

But  although  they  diligently  followed  the 
footmarks  of  the  big  fox,  they  were  not  able 
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to  find  him,  and  Trapper  Bob  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  had  struck  far  inland.  That 
the  big  fox  who  had  killed  Padwa  was 
Spraycoat,  both  were  certain. 

And  now  the  winter's  snow  had  vanished 
from  the  woodland  and  the  creek  channels 
gleamed  deep  blue  between  the  honey- 
combed borders  of  white  ice.  The  gale 
which  had  shrieked  all  night  and  swept  the 
crunching  ice-cakes  of  the  bay  toward  the 
big  lake  waters  had  died  with  the  dawn, 
and  the  red  disk  of  sun,  lifting  above  the 
pine-crest  eastward  reached  long  crimson 
fingers  across  the  world  of  marsh  and  shal- 
low. 

A  red  fox,  carrying  a  limp  rabbit  in  her 
jaws,  paused  on  a  scantily  timbered  hill, 
with  ears  erect  and  bushy  tail  sticking 
straight  out  behind,  to  glance  backward  at 
the  sunrise;  then,  as  one  red  arrow  pierced 
the  foliage  and  touched  her  face,  she  closed 
her  brown  eyes  sleepily,  and  loped  off  into 
the  denser  wood  to  her  den  in  the  hill-side. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  dawn,  and  speed- 
ing almost  as  swiftly  as  its  lights  of  gold 
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and  amethyst,  a  flock  of  wild  geese  grew  out 
of  a  bank  of  high-piled  clouds,  a  frantic 
wedge  of  grey  and  silver  cleaving  the  bound- 
less air-waste  with  wide  wings  that  sang  in 
unison,  as  the  birds  sought  a  feeding- 
ground.  As  the  broad  marshland  grew  into 
sight  beneath  them  the  old  leader  of  the 
flock  sent  a  honking  call  through  the  morn- 
ing stillness.  The  young  gander  next  in 
line  echoed  the  cry  which  wae  taken  up  by 
each  member  of  the  flock,  a  wild  "honk-e- 
honk!':  that,  dipping  earthward,  caused 
Creamy  the  Weasel  to  shudder  down  in  a 
thicket  of  dead  rush  and  a  drowsing  musk- 
rat  to  tumble  with  a  splash  from  his  rush 
house  into  the  deep  water  of  his  run. 

High,  high  above  the  lightening  drowned- 
iand,  the  flock  circled,  and  as  a  broad  bare 
spot  of  soft  muck  grew  into  view  beneath 
them,  the  old  gander  dropped  earthward. 

The  whole  flock,  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
leadership  of  their  general,  followed,  until 
they  floated  one  hundred  yards  or  so  above 
the  waste  that  promised  a  resting  place  and 
breakfast,    But  the  old  gander  had  learned 
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wisdom.  Instead  of  alighting  at  once,  he 
gave  a  low  call  and  led  his  flock  slowly  above 
the  tangled  fringes  of  the  Shagland,  his  long 
neck  out-stretched,  his  sharp  eyes  peering 
down  in  search  of  danger  signs.  Three  times 
the  flock  passed  slowly  about  the  feeding 
ground,  then  the  wings  of  the  old  leader 
stiffened  and  with  a  low  call  he  drifted 
earthward  and  alighted,  the  flock  settling 
close  about  him. 

They  were  hungry.  All  night  long  they 
had  flown,  buffeting  the  strong  wind  and 
quartering  towards  the  drowned  lands. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  root  food  in  the 
open  shallows  but  the  birds  did  not  im- 
mediately attack  it.  They  stood  straight  up, 
their  heads  uplifted  on  slender  necks  and 
their  wild  eyes  searching  their  surroundings 
suspiciously,  until  the  old  gander  croaked 
an  order.    Then  they  began  greedily  feeding. 

The  leader  who  stood  sentinel  over  his 
flock  was  a  great,  strong  bird,  standing 
inches  higher  than  any  of  the  others. 
Hungry  as  he  was,  he  would  not  eat  until 
their  hunger  had  been  satisfied  and  another 
sentinel  had  taken  his  place. 
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Three  times  the  flock  passed  slowly  about 
the  feeding-  ground. 
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The  young  gander,  whose  position  was 
next  to  the  leader,  was  feeding  close  beside 
the  older  bird,  gradually  drawing  farther 
away  and  nearing  a  deep  water  run  that 
promised  a  drink  and  a  dip.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  muffled  click  and  a  wild  cry 
from  the  young  gander.  His  foot  had 
touched  the  pan  of  a  rat  trap  sunk  in  the 
channel  and  he  was  a  prisoner. 

Like  a  flash  the  feeding  geese  sprang  to 
wing  and  soaring  high  in  the  air  dropped 
into  line  behind  the  old  leader.  The  doomed 
gander,  tugging  frantically  at  the  steel 
jaws  that  gripped  him  so  remorselessly,  was 
left  to  his  fate  alone.  For  a  time  he  strug- 
gled, then  as  though  realizing  the  futility  of 
it,  he  sank  low  in  the  reeds  and  lav  still,  his 
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amber-rimmed  eyes  gleaming  and  his  heart 
beating  wildly. 

Trapper  Bob  was  making  his  morning 
round,  when  the  flock  of  wild  geese,  the  first 
he  had  seen  that  spring,  came  honking  high 
across  the  marsh-lands.  The  old  man's  eyes 
brightened  and  he  dropped  silently  down 
behind  a  heap  of  twisted  grass,  his  long  rifle 
thrust  out  before  him. 
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Straight  towards  him  sped  that  swift-fly- 
ing, whistling  wedge  of  life,  when  at  a  com- 
mand from  the  leader  the  flock  curved,  and 
dipped,  drifting  down  with  set  wings  on  the 
broad  black  muckland,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  watcher. 

The  trapper  arose  silently,  and  crouching 
low  so  as  to  keep  the  hedge  of  rushes  be- 
tween him  and  the  flock,  crept  toward  the 
birds,  now  feeding  on  the  freshet-washed 
roots  of  the  marsh. 

Another  morning  hunter  had  seen  the 
flock  sail  into  view  along  the  rosy,  sun- 
paths  of  the  dawn — a  big,  silvery-haired  fox, 
much  experienced  in  the  habits  of  wild  fowl 
and  the  most  deadly  stalker  of  his  kind  in 
the  drowned  lands.  Spring  and  mating  time 
had  called  Spraycoat  to  the  mainland.  He 
was  hungry.  Well  he  knew  that  there  was 
no  wilder,  wiser  or  more  vigilant  fowl  than 
a  wild  goose,  but  he  also  knew  that  his  own 
cunning  had  proven  superior  to  all  the 
water-fowl,  so  he  sank  low  in  the  reeds,  his 
bright  eyes  watching  the  curving  flock  until 
the  whistle  of  their  wings  died  and  the  low 
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gabble  of  their  voices  came  to  him  from  the 
bare  muckland.  Then  he  crept  towards  the 
rush-fringed  border  of  the  feeding  ground. 

Here  and  there  a  tiny  rat-run  crossed  his 
path,  in  the  clear  depth  of  which  he  could 
glimpse  the  distorted  body  of  a  drowned  rat, 
with  leg  tightly  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a 
rusty  trap.  The  big  fox  had  learned  to 
avoid  all  muskrat  runs  or  trampled  spots  on 
the  marsh  hunting  ground.  He  had  had  his 
experience  with  traps  and  trappers,  and 
jperhaps,  had  his  craving  for  juicy  goose- 
flesh  been  less  clamorous,  he  might  have 
sprung  the  trap  out  of  pure  contempt  for 
it  as  he  had  often  done  before. 

But  straight  ahead  on  that  broad  black 
space  was  a  prize  well  worth  the  taking,  and 
Spraycoat  intended  to  secure  one  of  those 
geese  if  possible.  Swiftly  and  silently  he 
crept  through  the  broken,  twisted  grass, 
sneaking  his  way  along  without  so  much  as 
disturbing  a  blade  or  reed,  until  he  crouched 
in  the  very  border  of  rushes  surrounding  the 
flock. 

There  he  lay,  legs  drawn  beneath  him  and 
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white  fangs  bared  for  the  stroke  when  op- 
portunity should  offer.  The  feeding  flock 
was  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  his  hiding- 
place. 

Close  beside  the  crouching  fox  lay  a  deep 
rat-channel  with  the  yawning  jaws  of  an- 
other set  trap  gleaming  on  its  black  bottom. 
Spraycoat  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
everything,  had  glimpsed  the  trap  as  he 
crossed  the  run,  and  his  red  mouth  had 
twisted  into  a  voiceless  snarl  at  sight  of  it. 
NowT  he  settled  low,  his  ears  laid  back  close 
to  his  head  and  his  red  mouth  watering  for 
a  taste  of  the  wild  birds  whose  scent  came  to 
him  on  the  south  wind. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  feeding  flock 
stood  the  great  gander,  the  old  king  leader 
of  his  kind,  his  long  neck  stretched  high,  his 
head  turning  slowly,  watchfully,  as  his  fol- 
lowers fed.  Close  beside  him  was  another 
bird,  almost  as  large  as  he,  and  as  the  fox 
watched  it,  this  bird  dropped  its  head  slowly 
and  began  to  feed,  jerking  up  a  juicy  root 
here  with  little,  low-muttered  calls  of  enjoy- 
ment and  reaching  a  long  neck  there  in 
search  of  a  winter-sluggish  snail. 
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The  young  gander  intent  on  the  securing 
of  his  breakfast  drew  unconsciously  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  border  of  rushes  wherein 
crouched  the  patient  and  hungry  stalker.  As 
the  big  gray  bird  approached,  Spraycoat 
sank  still  lower  against  the  mucky  bottom 
and  his  muscles  tightened  for  the  spring 
and  the  flash  that  would  leave  his  victim 
gasping  and  lifeless  before  him. 

Slowly  the  young  gander  approached  the 
border  line,  and  just  as  Spraycoat  was  pre- 
paring to  make  the  leap,  there  came  to  his 
nostrils  the  danger-smell,  the  scent  of  his 
enemy  man,  whom  he  feared  with  good  rea- 
son. So,  instead  of  springing  upon  the  wild 
gander  he  settled  a  little  lower  and  waited. 

Spraycoat  knew  that  the  feeding  bird  was 
his  for  the  taking,  but  something  bade  him 
stay  in  hiding  and  wait  a  little.  The  young 
gander  passed  close  beside  him,  its  long  neck 
stretched  toward  the  water-run,  Spraycoat 
watched  it,  longing  to  spring  and  set  his 
sharp  fangs  deep  into  the  curving  throat. 
But  he  was  fearful  of  making  the  leap,  so 
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strong  was  the  premonition  of  some  lurking 
peril  to  himself. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  the  click  of  steel 
against  steel,  and  the  young  gander  gave  a 
harsh  cry  and  sprang  widly  up,  only  to  set- 
tle down  again  with  a  frantic  honk.  The 
sentinel  out  on  the  musk  patch  gave  a  quick 
command  and  the  flock,  all  save  the  im- 
prisoned gander,  sprang  to  wing  with  noisy 
clatter  and  forming  into  line,  sped  outward 
far  across  the  marshland. 

For  a  time,  the  trapped  bird  struggled, 
then  he  lay  quiet.  The  big  fox,  always  fearful 
of  a  live  trapped  thing,  drew  back  into  the 
dead  rushes  and  watched.  Then  he  lifted 
his  head  and  sniffed  the  breeze.  The  dread- 
ed man-smell  was  gone.  Spraycoat  started 
creeping  toward  the  young  gander  which 
now  lay  on  its  side,  its  great  wings  out- 
spread across  the  dead  grass.  A  slender 
track  of  muck-land  lay  between  him  and  his 
prize.  Ordinarily  Spraycoat  would  have 
leaped  across  this,  but  to  do  so  now  would  be 
to  arouse  the  bird  which  as  yet  did  not  sus- 
pect his  presence.     So,  bellying  the  muck, 
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he  slipped  out  upon  the  bare  stretch  and 
started  to  creep  across  it.  Half  way  across 
he  threw  himself  violently  forward,  spraw- 
ling flat  against  the  wet  earth.  At  the  same 
instant  something  hot  seared  his  neck  and 
a  tuft  of  long  silvery-grey  hair  fluttered 
away  on  the  breeze,  as  across  from  a  tangle 
of  brown  rushes  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle 
sounded. 

Even  before  its  echo  died  along  the  wood- 
ed shore  Spray  coat  was  back  in  the  tangle  of 
reeds,  and  fleeing  towards  the  forest  and 
safety. 

With  a  grunt  of  disgust,  Trapper  Bob 
arose  from  his  hiding  place  and  stepping 
carefully  around  the  margin  of  the  swampy 
open  approached  the  young  gander,  honk- 
ing wildly  now  and  beating  its  helpless  wings 
against  the  grass.  A  grin  crossed  the  old 
man's  face  as  he  watched  the  bird,  and  lay- 
ing down  his  rifle  he  reached  toward  the 
prisoner. 

Quick  as  lightning  those  powerful  wings 
rose  and  fell  and  the  trapper  staggered 
back,  blood  dripping  from  a  cut  in  his  cheek. 
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More  careful  now,  he  drew  off  his  buck- 
skin jacket  and  spreading  it  out  fell  upon 
the  trapped  gander,  pinning  it  close  within 
the  folds  of  the  garment.  Then  he  reached 
down  and  loosened  the  jaws  of  the  trap  from 
the  webbed  toes  of  the  bird. 

As  he  turned,  holding  his  captive  closely 
beneath  his  arm,  from  high  above  him  sound- 
ed the  whistle  of  wings,  and  peering  up  he 
saw  the  long  flock  of  geese  returning,  as  wild 
geese  will  return  when  a  wounded  one  of 
the  flock  calls  to  them. 

With  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  the  trapper 
sank  down  behind  a  grass  clump  and  reach- 
ed for  his  empty  riifle.  The  gander,  muffled 
in  his  coat,  and  now  held  securely  between 
the  trapper's  knees  the  while  he  speedily 
reloaded  his  rifle,  gave  a  muffled  honk,  and 
the  approaching  flock  swerved  down  and 
curved  low  above  the  marsh. 

Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  moment  or 
the  pleasurable  anticipation  of  another  fat 
goose  made  Trapper  Bob  a  trifle  careless; 
at  any  rate,  as  the  old  man  twisted  about  the 
better  to  reach  in  his  trouser's  pocket  for 
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the  box  of  percussion  caps,  the  low-flying- 
geese  gave  a  loud  gabbling  summons,  and 
with  a  frantic  twist  and  flutter  the  goose  be- 
tween his  knees  threw  off  its  straight  jacket. 
As  the  trapper  flung  himself  forward  to 
grasp  that  wild  bundle  of  buckskin,  its 
folds  fell  apart  and  the  young  gander  with 
a  loud  cry  of  thanksgiving  sprang  to  wing, 
and  hurtling  upward,  joined  the  ascending 
flock. 

Trapper  Bob  watched  him,  watched  the 
long  flock  part  at  the  neck  and  the  glad  free 
thing  drop  into  its  old  position  behind  the 
leader. 

Then  he  arose  and  with  a  foolish  grin 
picked  up  the  trap  and  re-set  it  in  the  water- 
run. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Fight  in  the  Pine  Wood. 

BENNIE  and  Trapper  Bob  had  been 
correct  in  their  conjecture  that  it  had 
been  the  great  silver-grey  fox  who  had 
given  Padwa  the  Lynx  his  death  stroke. 

Between  the  bay  waters  and  the  thick 
forest  of  Point  Aux  Pins  stretched  a  chain 
of  shallow  rush-bound  ponds,  and  between 
these  ponds  and  the  forest  was  a  wide  bar 
of  drab-gold  sand.  This  particular  strip  of 
sand  was  Spraycoat's  play-ground.  The 
silver  fox  was  the  only  one  of  his  kind  on  the 
long,  finger-like  point.  Often  when  the  big 
moon,  dipping  out  of  the  lake,  glided  above 
the  spear-tipped  point  and  shed  her  light  on 
the  long,  wide  sandbar,  Spraycoat  sought 
this  shimmering  runway  and  sped  the  white 
track,    swift,   silent,    gloriously   glad   with 
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wild,  calling  life.  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
white  moonbeams  the  spirits  of  his  kind 
that  had  drifted  in  to  run  the  white  night 
track  with  him.  Perhaps  the  other  animals 
of  the  wild  thought  so  too,  for  never  had 
they  disputed  the  big  fox's  freedom  of 
way.  Sometimes,  a  wide-antlered  buck 
paused  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  watch 
the  grey  fox  glide  and  gambol,  but  always 
he  retreated  when  that  glistening  body  sped 
toward  him  down  the  painted  aisle. 

The  silver  fox  feared  no  animal  of  his  new 
world.  He  was  strong,  sagacious  and  swift 
of  foot.  He  sought  the  tangles  of  the  swales 
and  the  cone-carpeted  ridges  of  the  high 
lands.  His  footprints  were  to  be  found  on 
the  wet  sands  of  the  lake  beach  and  on  the 
muck  shores  of  the  duck-ponds.  In  all  his 
world  he  had  no  companion,  no  mate.  He 
cared  not  for  companionship,  but  sometimes 
he  lifted  his  long,  slender  muzzle  to  the 
moon  and  voiced  a  call  that  was  never 
answered.  His  retreat  was  a  burrow  far 
beneath  the  spreading  roots  of  a  giant  pine. 
When  the  day's  first  light  shone  mist-like  in 
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the  far  east,  he  sought  his  home,  and  in  its 
cool  darkness  slept  and  dreamed  of  another 
hunting  ground,  the  realm  of  Shagland, 
where  first  he  learned  the  great  fear. 

One  spring  night  as  he  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  carcass  of  a  dead  fish  which  he 
had  carried  from  the  bay's  shore  to  his  play- 
ground, a  slender  red  fox  crept  from  the 
wild  hazel  bushes  and  quietly  watched  him. 
Spraycoat  caught  sight  of  her  as  he  turned 
from  washing  his  face  in  the  white  moon- 
light, and  at  once  sprang  erect,  his  long 
body  rigid,  his  upper  lip  drawn  back  from 
long  white  teeth,  and  his  magnificent  brush 
sweeping  the  sand  angrily.  Never  before 
had  he  been  disturbed  by  animal  of  any  kind 
on  this,  his  ground.  As  he  stood  there,  his 
deep  eyes  gleaming  with  a  baleful  glitter, 
the  little  red  fox  crept  forward,  and  reach- 
ing up  timidly  sniffed  his  nose.  Something 
very  like  a  growl  rumbled  in  the  grey  fox's 
throat  but  gradually  the  long,  silvery  hair 
along  his  spine  lowered,  and  after  a  time  he 
backed  toward  his  carrion  prize  on  the  sand. 

The  red  fox  sat  down  on  her  haunches  and 
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watched  him,  her  little  sharp  ears  pointed 
forward,  and  her  mouth  half  open  in  ad- 
miration. Never  before  had  she  seen  such 
a  beautiful  dog-Fox  as  Spraycoat.  By  and 
by  from  down  in  the  swale  there  came  a 
faint  bark,  and  as  she  lifted  her  nose  to  send 
an  answering  call,  Spraycoat  sprang  up 
and  stood  above  her.  She  whimpered  in 
fear,  and  he  brushed  her  nose  roughly  with 
his  own.  Then  she  bent  her  back  and  slid 
her  forefeet  forward,  dropping  her  head  be- 
tween them,  as  a  puppy-clog  does  when  in- 
viting another  to  play,  and  the  two  went 
away  together,  speeding  down  the  long  track 
like  streaks  of  light. 

When  the  moon  sank  below  the  forest  of 
the  mainland,  they  passed  side  by  side  into 
the  pine  woods.  Half  way  along  the  track 
to  Spraycoat 's  home  beneath  the  pine,  he 
sprang  upon  a  sleeping  grouse,  and  the  two, 
mates  now,  ate  the  meal  together,  well  con- 
tent, A  little  further  on  a  big  red  fox  leaped 
from  a  thicket  of  cedars  straight  upon 
Spraycoat,  The  giant  fox  shook  off  his  ad- 
versary and  sank  his  long  teeth  into  the  red 
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fox's  neck.  The  slender  female,  standing  in 
the  shadow,  heard  the  breaking  of  some- 
thing like  a  frozen  twig,  and  when  the  sil- 
very fox  touched  her  nose  lightly  again  she 
followed  him,  stepping  unconcernedly  over 
the  dead  thing  which  might  have  been  her 
mate  had  she  not  met  Spraycoat. 

For  three  nights  Spraycoat  and  the  slen- 
der red  fox  hunted  together  through  the 
wood  and  thicket. 

Had  that  hungry  skulker,  Padwa  the 
Lynx,  not  taken  it  into  his  round,  wicked 
head  to  explore  the  territory  across  the  bay, 
the  big  fox  and  his  mate  might  have  enjoy- 
ed many  more  happy  nights  of  freedom  on 
sand  and  in  jungle.  But  Padwa,  belonging 
to  the  cat  f  amily,  was  vastly  curious,  and  he 
must  know  what  lay  in  that  green  strip  of 
forest  that  pierced  the  early  morning  sun- 
beams as  he  had  seen  it  do  from  the  shore 
of  Shagland.  So  he  had  crossed  the  frozen 
bay  one  night  and  taken  possession  of  the 
pine  woods. 

Here  he  had  found  food  in  plenty,  and 
easily  taken  too ;  for  there  were  none  of  the 
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great  animals  whom  he  respected  for  their 
killing  powers  to  be  found  in  this  pine  forest. 
He  feasted  on  grouse  and  rabbits  and  wild 
turkey.  He  became  fat  from  eating  the 
choicest  of  morsels,  and  ferocious  from  the 
drinking  of  much  blood.  He  slept  when- 
ever drowsiness  overtook  him — sometimes 
in  a  shagg}r  pine,  sometimes  in  a  scraggy 
oak,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  open  where 
the  snow  lay  deep. 

One  night  as  he  lay  along  a  low-hanging 
limb  of  a  scrub  oak,  his  ragged  wisp  of  a  tail 
tucked  under  him  and  his  pale  green  eyes 
glowing  like  giant  fire-flies,  he  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  something  stirring  directly 
beneath  him.  A  bevy  of  quail,  disturbed  by 
weasel  or  other  night  prowler,  were  scuttling 
to  the  cover  offered  by  a  hazel  thicket  which 
rested  at  the  foot  of  his  tree.  Now  Padwa 
liked  the  plump,  sweet-fleshed  quail  best  of 
all  game  birds.  His  red  tongue  licked  his 
black  lips  and  his  little  tufted  ears  stood 
erect  in  expectancy.  He  gathered  his  mus- 
cles together  for  the  spring  which  would  be 
made  as  the  bevy  passed  directly  beneath 
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him,  but  as  his  long  nails  bit  the  rough  bark 
of  the  limb  on  which  he  crouched,  there  was 
a  flurry,  and  two  foxes — one  a  giant  with 
long  shimmering  coat  and  the  other  smaller, 
with  deep  red  coat — leaped  in  and  caught 
up  the  birds  that  Padwa  had  already  claimed 
for  his  own. 

Now,  the  lynx  had  never  seen  fox  that 
would  stand  for  an  instant  against  his  at- 
tack ;  so  promptly  he  sprang.  He  carried  the 
slender  red  fox  off  her  feet,  burying  his  long 
teeth  in  her  throat  and  cutting  the  jugular 
as  cleanlv  as  a  knife  would  have  done.  She 
gave  one  piteous  little  whine  and  lay  still. 
Then  Padwa,  his  wicked  heart  aglow,  laid 
his  flat  head  between  his  fore-paws  and 
glowered  up  at  that  other  fox  standing 
straight  and  fearless  before  him. 

As  he  gazed,  his  lashing  short  tail  drop- 
ped and  a  chill  ran  along  his  spine.  Never 
in  all  his  evil  life  had  he  encountered  such 
a  terrible,  deep-chested  fox  as  this.  And  as 
he  lay  half  defiant,  half  fearful,  Spraycoat 
sprang  in  upon  him. 

There  was  a  wild  scurry  among  the  pine 
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needles,  and  by  and  by  Spraycoat  stood 
alone.  The  great  fox  had  not  passed  un- 
scathed. A  long,  cruel  rent,  that  oozed  crim- 
son along  his  side,  marked  where  the  lynx 
had  left  his  cutting  stroke.  But  the  lynx, 
that  soft  footed  slayer  of  the  weaker  ani- 
mals, was  fleeing  toward  the  breaking  ice- 
fields, his  quivering  flanks  in  ribbons  and 
wild  terror  in  his  wicked  heart.  Behind  him 
on  the  snow  he  left  a  trail  of  crimson,  the 
last  trail  he  would  ever  leave  on  white  valley 
or  leafy  upland. 

The  lazy  moon  cast  her  shafts  of  white 
light  down  upon  the  stained  and  tramp- 
led battlefield.  Forest  battles  she  had  seen 
amany,  but  never  one  like  this. 

Many  nights  had  she  shed  her  glory  down 
upon  the  wild  free  things  which  gambolled 
on  the  sand  strip  between  the  pine  forest 
and  the  rush-bound  ponds. 

Now  she  saw  the  great  silver  fox  standing 
alone,  grand,  fearless,  strong — a  thing  of 
beauty,  a  conqueror  and  a  lonely  roamer  of 
the  wild,  who  must  hereafter  roam  his  by- 
paths alone.     And  as  she  looked  upon  him, 
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sadly,  he  lifted  his  long  muzzle  and  cried  to 
her  his  heart-affliction. 

That  night  he  followed  the  crimson  trail 
of  the  doomed  Padwa  to  the  bay  shore.  He 
found  the  lynx  lying  in  the  edge  of  a  spruce 
thicket,  green  eyes  glazed  and  grinning 
blood-spumed  jaws  set  in  the  rigidity  of 
death. 

Spraycoat  lifted  his  head  and  called  again 
to  the  sinking  moon. 

Then  he  turned  and  loped  swiftly  across 
the  white  ice-field.  He  was  going  back  to 
Shagland  and  the  protecting  shelter  of  the 
line  fence. 

THE  END 
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